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Caarten XXXV. 
‘THEN, WE'LL KEEP COMPANY.’ 


|. the celebrated Debate on the’ Abolition of the Lords, 

Dick Coppin found he took, for the moment, a greatly 
diminished interest in burning political questions. He lost, in 
- fact, confidence in himself, and went about with hanging head. 
The Sunday evening meetings were held as usual, but the fiery 
voice of Dick the Radical was silent, and people wondered. This 
was the effect of his cousin’s address upon him: as for the people, 
it had made them laugh, just as Dick’s had made them angry ; 
they came to the hall to get these little emotions, and not for any 
personal or critical interest in the matter discussed ; and this was 
about all the effect produced by them. 

One evening the old Chartist who had taken the chair met Dick 
at the Club. 

‘Come out,’ he said, ‘come out and have a crack while the 
boys wrangle.’ 

They walked from Redman’s Lane, where the Club stands, to 
the quiet side pavement of Stepney Green, deserted now, because 
the respectable people were all in church, and it was too cold for 
the lounging of the more numerous class of those who cannot call 
themselves respectable. 

The ex-Chartist belonged, like Daniel Fagg, to the shoemaking 
trade in its humbler lines. The connection between Leather and 
Socialism, Chartism, Radicalism, Atheism, and other things detri- 
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mental to old institutions, has frequently been pointed out and 
need not be repeated. It is a reflecting trade, and the results of 
meditation are mainly influenced by the amount of knowledge the 
meditation begins with. In this respect, the Chartist of thirty 
years ago had a great advantage over his successors of the present 
day, for he had read ; he knew the works of Owen, of Holyoake, 
and of Cobbett ; he understood something of what he wanted and 
why he wanted it. The proof of which is, that they have got all 
they wanted and we still survive. When next the people really 
make up their minds that they want another set of things, they 
will probably get them, too. 

‘Let us talk,’ he said. ‘I’ve been thinking a bit about that 
chap’s speech the other night. I wanted an answer to it.’ 

‘Have you got one?’ 

‘It’s all true what he said. First of all, it’s true. The pinch 
is just the same whether the Liberals are in or the Tories. 
Government don’t help us. Why should we help them?’ 

‘Ts that all your answer ?’ 

‘Wait a bit, lad. Don’t hurry a man. The chap was right. 
We ought to co-operate, and get all he said and a deal more. And 
once we do begin, mind you, there’ll be astonishment. Because 
you see, Dick, my lad, there’s work before us. But we must be 
educated. We must all be got to see what we can do if we like. 
That chap’s clever, now. Though he looks like a swell.’ 

‘ He’s got plenty in him; but he’ll never be one of us.’ 

‘If we can use him, what does it matter whether he is one of 
us or not? Come to that, who is“us”? You don’t pretend, 
before me, that you call yourself one of the common workmen, 
do you? That does for the Club, but between ourselves 
Why, man, you and me, we're leaders ; we’ve got to think for ’em. 
What I think is—make that chap draw up a plan, if he can, for 
getting the people to work together. For we’ve got all the power 
at last, Dick; we’ve got all the power. Don’t forget, when we 
old uns are dead and gone, who done it for you.’ 

He was silent for a moment. Then he went on. 

‘ We've got what we wanted—that’s true—and we seem to be 
no better off. That’s true, too. But we are better off; because we 
feel that every man has his share in the rule of the nation; that’s 
a grand thing; we are not kept out of our vote; we don’t see, as we 
used to see, our money spent for us without having a say; that’s 
a very grand thing, which he doesn’t understand ; nor you neither, 
because you are too young. Everything we get which makes us 
feel our power more is good for us. The chap was right, but he 
was wrong as well. Don’t give up politics, lad.’ 
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‘ What’s the good if nothing comes ?’ 

‘There’s a chance now for the working man such as he has 
never had before in all history. You are the lad to take that 
chance. I’ve watched you, Dick, since you first began to come to 
the Club, There’s life in you; Lord! I watch the young fellows 
one after the other: they stamp and froth, but it comes to nothing: 
you're different: you want to be something better than a bellows 
—though your speech the other night came pretty nigh to the 
bellows kind.’ 

* Well—what is the chance?’ 

‘The House, Dick. The working men will send you there if 
you can show them that you’ve got something in you. It isn’t 
froth they want: it’sa practical man with knowledge: you go on 
reading: go on speaking: go on debating: keep it up: get your 
name known: don’t demean yourself: get reported: and learn all 
that there is to learn. Once in the House, Dick, if you are not 
afraid 

*I shall not be afraid 

*Humph | well: we shall see—well: there’s your Giltine, A’ 
working man’s candidate: one of ourselves: that’s a card for you™ 
to play. But not so ignorant as your mates—eh? able, if you~ 
want, to use the swells’ sneerin’ talk, so’s to call a man a liar 
without sayin’ the words: to make him feel like a fool and a 
whipped cur with just showin’ your white teeth. Learn them 
ways, Dick. They’ll be useful.’ 

‘ But if, said the young man, doubtfully, ‘if I am to keep on 
debating, what subjects shall we take up at the Club ?’ 

‘I should go in for practical subjects. Say that the Club is 
ready to vote for the abolition of the Lords and the Church, and 
reform of the Land Laws, when the time comes. You haven’t 
got the choice of subjects that we had. Lord! what with Rotten 
Boroughs and the Black Book of Pensions, and younger sons and 
favouritism in the service—why, our hands were full.’ 

‘What practical subjects ?’ 

‘Why, them as your cousin talked about. There’s the wages 
of the girls; there’s food, and fish, and drink; there’s high rent ; 
there’s a world o’ subjects. You go and find out all about them. 
Give up the rest for a spell and make yourself master of all these 
questions, If you do, Dick, I believe your fortune is made.’ 

Dick looked doubtful. It seemed disheartening to be sent 
back to the paltry matter of wages, prices, and so on, when he was 
burning to lead in something great. Yet the advice was sound. 

~ €Sometimes I think, Dick,’ the old man went on, ‘that the 
working man’s best friends would be the swells, if they could 
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be got hold of. They’ve got nothing to make out of the artisan ; 
they don’t run factories nor keep shops; they don’t care, bless you, 
how high his wages are; why should they? They’ve got their 
farmers to pay the rent, and their houses, and their money in the 
funds; what-does it matter to them? They’re well brought 
up too, most of them, civil in their manner, and disposed to be 
friendly if you're neither stand-offish nor familiar, but know 
yourself and talk accordin’.’ 

‘If the swells were to come to us, we ought to go to them. 
Remember that, Dick. Very soon there will be no more questions 
of Tory and Liberal, but only what is the best thing for us. You 
play your game by the newest rules; as for the old ones, they’ve 
seen their day.’ 

Dick left him, but he did not return to the Club. He com- 
muned beneath the stars, turning over these and other matters in 
his mind. Yes; the old man was right; the old indignation 
times were over; the long list of crimes which the political 
. .agitater vould bring against King, Church, Lords and Commons, 
~ thirty, forty, fifty years ago, are useless now; they only serve to 
amuse an audience not too critical; he was ashamed of what he 
had himself said about the Lords; such charges are like the 
oratory of an Ex-Minister on the stump, finding no accusation too 
reckless to be hurled against his enemies. 

He was profoundly ambitious. To some men situated like 
himself, it might have been a legitimate and sufficient ambition 
to recover by slow degrees and thrift, and in some trading way, the 
place in the middle class from which the Coppins had fallen. Not 
so to Dick Coppin. He cared very little about the former great~ 
ness of the Coppins, and the position once occupied by Coppin the 
builder, his father, before he went bankrupt. He meant, secretly, 
something very much greater for himself; he would be a member of 
Parliament ; he would be a working man’s member. There have 
already been half-a-dozen working men’s members in the House ; 
their success has not hitherto been marked, probably because none 
of them have shown that they know what they want, if indeed they 
want anything; up to the last few days, Dick simply desired in 
the abstract to be one of them—only, of course, a red-hot Radical, 
an Irreconcilable. Now, however, he desired more; his cousin’s 
words and the Chartist’s words fell on fruitful soil; he perceived 
that to become a power in the House one must be able to inform 
the Ifouse on the wants, the programme of his constituents ; what 
they desire and mean to have. Dick always mentally added that 
clause, because it belongs to the class of speech in which he had 
been brought up, ‘and we mean to have it.” You accompany the 
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words with a flourish of the left hand, which is found to be more 
effective than the right, for such purposes. They don’t really mean 
to have it—whatever it may be—but with their audiences it is 
necessary to put on the appearance of strength before there arises 
any confidence in strength. Disestablishers of all kinds invariably 
mean to have it, and the phrase is perhaps getting played out. 

Dick went home to his lodgings, and sat among his books, 
thinking. He was a man who read; for the sake of being inde- 
pendent he became a teetotaller, so that, getting good wages, he 
was rich; he would not marry, because he did not want to be en- 
cumbered ; he bought such books as he thought would be useful 
to him and read them, but no others; he was a man of energy 
and tenacity, whose chief fault was the entire absence, as yet, of 
sympathy and imagination. If these could be supplied in any way, 
Dick Coppin’s course would be assured. For with them would 
come play of fancy, repartee, wit, illustration, and the graces as 
well as the strength of oratory. 

He went on Monday evening to see Miss Kennedy. He would 
find out from her, as a beginning, all that she could tell him about 
the wages of women. 

* But I have told you,’ she said, ‘I told you all the first night 
you came here. Have you forgotten? Then, I suppose I must 
tell you again.’ 

The first time he was only bored with the story, because he did 
not see how he could use it for his own purposes. Therefore, he 
had forgotten the details. 

She told him the sad story of woman’s wrongs, which go unre- 
dressed while their sisters clamour for female suffrage and make 
school boards intolerable by their squabbles. The women do but 
copy the men ; therefore, while the men neglect the things that 
lie ready to their hand and hope for things impossible, under new 
forms of Government, what wonder if the women do the like ? 

This time Dick listened, because he now understood that a prac- 
tical use might be made out of the information. He was not a man 
of highly sensitive organisation, nor did he feel any indignation at 
the things Angela told him, seeing that he had grown up among 
these things all his life, and regarded the inequalities of wages 
and work as part of the bad luck of being born a woman. But he 
took note of all, and asked shrewd questions and made sugges- 
tions. 

‘If, he said, ‘there’s a hundred women asking for ten places, 
of course the governor ’ll give them to the cheapest.’ 

‘That,’ replied Angela, ‘is a matter of course as things now 
are. But there is another way of considering the question. If 
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we had a Woman’s Trade Union, as we shall have before long, 
where there are ten places, only ten women should be allowed to 
apply, and just wages be demanded!’ 

‘ How is that to be done?’ 

‘ My friend, you have yet a great deal to learn.’ 

Dick reddened, and replied rudely, that if he had, he did not 
expect to learn it from a woman. 

‘A great deal to learn,’ she repeated gently; ‘above all, you 
have got to learn the lesson which your cousin began to teach you 
the other night—the great lesson of finding out what you want, and 
then getting it for yourselves. Governments are nothing; you 
must help yourselves ; you must combine.’ 

He was silent. The girl made him angry, yet he was afraid 
of her, because no other woman whom he had ever met, spoke as 
she did or knew so much. 

‘Combine,’ she repeated. ‘Preach the doctrine of combina- 
tion; and teach us the purposes for which we ought to combine.’ 

The advice was just what the cobbler had given. 

‘Oh! Mr. Coppin ’—her voice was as winning as her eyes were 
kind and full of interest, ‘ you are clever; you are persevering ; 
you are brave; you have so splendid a voice; you have such a 
natural gift of oratory, that you ought to become—you must be- 
come—one of the leaders of the people.’ 

Pride fell prone, like Dagon—before these words. Dick suc- 
cumbed to the gracious influence of a charming woman. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, reddening, because it is humiliating to 
seek help of a girl, ‘tell me what I am to do.’ 

‘ You are ambitious, are you not ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied boldly, ‘I am ambitious. I don’t tell them 
outside,’ he jerked his thumb over his shoulder to indicate the 
Advanced Club, ‘ but I mean to get into the "Ouse—I mean—the 
House.’ One of his little troubles was the correction of certain 
peculiarities of speech common among his class. It was his 
cousin who first directed his attention to this point. _ 

‘Yes: there is no reason why you should not get into the 
House,’ said Angela. ‘But it would be a thousand pities if you 
should get in yet.’ 

‘ Why should I wait, if they will elect me?’ 

‘ Because, Mr. Coppin, you must not try to lead the people 
till you know whither you would lead them: because you must 
not pretend to represent the people till you have learned their 
condition and their wants; because you must not presume to offer 
yourself till you are prepared with a programme.’ 

‘Yet, plenty of others do.’ 
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‘They do; but what else have they done ?’ 

‘ Only tell me—then—tell me what to do. Am/I to read ?’ 

*No; you have read enough for the present. Rest your eyes 
from books; open them to the world; see things as they are. 
Look out of this window. What do you see?’ 

‘Nothing; a row of houses; a street ; a road.’ 

‘I see, besides, that the houses are mean, dirty, and void of 
beauty: but I see more. I see an organ-player; on the curbstone 
the little girls are dancing; in the road the ragged boys are 
playing. Look at the freedom of the girls’ limbs; look at the 
careless grace of the children, Do you know how clever they 
are? Some of them who sleep where they can and live as they 
can, can pick pockets at three, go shop-lifting at four, plot and 
make conspiracies at five; see how they run and jump and 
climb.’ 

‘I see them. They are everywhere. How can we help 
that ?’ 

‘You would leave these poor children to the Government and 
the police. Yet, I think a better way to redeem these little ones 
is for the working men to resolve together that they shall be 
taken care of, taught, and apprenticed. Spelling, which your 
cousin says constitutes most of the School Board Education, does 
not so much matter. Take them off the streets and train them 
to a trade. Do you ever walk about the streets at night? Be 
your own police, and make your streets clean. Do you ever go 
into the courts and places where the dock labourers sleep? Have 
a committee for every one such street or court, and make them 
decent. When agang of roughs make the pavement intolerable, 
you decent men step off and leave them to the policeman, if he 
dares interfere. Put down the roughs yourselves with a strong 
hand. Clear out the thieves’ dens and the drinking shops; make 
rogues and vagabonds go elsewhere. I am always about among 
the people: they are full of sufferings which need not be; there 
are a great many workers—ladies, priests, clergymen—among 
them, trying to remove some of the suffering. But why do you 
not do this for yourselves ? Be your ownalmoners. I find every- 
where, too, courage and honesty, and a desire for better things. 
Show them how their lot may be alleviated.’ 

‘ But I don’t know how,’ he replied humbly. 

‘You must find out, if you would be their leader. And you 
must have sympathy. Never was there yet a leader of the people 
who did not feel with them as they feel.’ 

This saying was too hard for the young man, who had, he knew, 
felt hitherto only for himself. 
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‘You say what Harry says. I sometimes think—’ he stopped 
short as if an idea had suddenly occurred to him. ‘ Look here, is 
it true that you and Harry are keeping company ?’ 

‘No, we are not,’ Angela replied with a blush. 

‘Oh! I thought you were. Is it off, then ?’ 

‘It never was—more—on—than it is at present, Mr. Coppin.’ 
‘Oh!’ he looked doubtful. * Well— he said, ‘I suppose there 
is no reason why a girl should tell a lie about such a simple thing.’ 
He certainly was a remarkably rude young man. ‘Either you are 
or you ain’t. That’s it, isn’t it? And you ain’t?’ 

‘We are not,’ said Angela, with a little blush, for the facts of 
the case were, from one point of view, against her. 

‘Then, if you are not—I don’t care—though it’s against my 
rules, and [ did say I would never be bothered with a woman... 
look here—you and me will,’ 

* Will what ?’ 

‘ Will keep company,’ he replied firmly. ‘Oh! I know: it’sa 
great chance for you—but then, you see, you ain’t like the rest of 
’em, and you know things, somehow, that may be useful—though 
how you learned ’em, nor where you came from, nor what’s your 
character—there—I don’t care, we'll keep company!’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Yes: we'll begin next Sunday. You'll be useful to me, so 
that the bargain is not all on one side’—it was not till afterwards 
that Angela felt the full force of this remark—‘as for getting 
married, there’s no hurry: we'll talk about that when I’m member. 
Of course, it would be silly to get married now.’ 

* Of course,’ said Angela. 

‘ Let’s get well up the tree first. Lord help you! How could I 
climb, to say nothing o’ you, with a round half-dozen o’ babies at 
my heels?’ 

‘But, Mr. Coppin,’ she said, putting aside these possibilities, 
‘I am sorry to say that I cannot possibly keep company with you. 
There is a reason—I cannot tell you what it is—but you must put 
that out of your thoughts.’ 

‘Oh!’ his face fell, ‘if you won’t, you won’t. Most girls jump 
at a man who’s in good wages and a temperance man, and sought 
after, like me. But—there—if you won’t, there’s an end. I’m 
not going to waste my time cryin’ after any girl.’ 

‘We will remain friends, Mr. Coppin?’ She held out her 
hand. 

‘Friends ? what’s that ? we might ha’ been pals—I mean— 
partners.’ 

‘ But I can tell “you all I think; I can advise you in my poor 
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way still, whenever you please to ask my advice, even if I do not 
share your greatness. And believe me, Mr. Coppin, that I most 
earnestly desire to see you not only in the House, but a real 
leader of the people, such a leader as the world has never yet 
beheld. To begin with, you will be a man of the very people.’ 

‘Ay!’ he said, ‘one of themselves! ’ 

‘A man not to be led out of his way by flatterers.’ 

‘No,’ he said, with a superior smile, ‘no one, man or woman, 
can flatter me.’ 

‘A man who knows the restless unsatisfied yearnings of the 
people, and what they mean, and has found out how they may be 
satisfied.’ 

‘ Ye—yes!’ he replied, doubtfully, ‘ certainly.’ 

‘A man who will lead the people to get what is good for 
themselves and by themselves, without the help of Government.’ 

And no thunders in the Commons? No ringing denunciation 
of the Hereditary House? Nothing at all that he had looked to 
do and tosay? Call this a leadership? But he thought of the 
Chartist and his new methods. By different roads, said Mon- 
taigne, we arrive at the same end, 


Carter XXXVI. 


WHAT WILL BE THE END? 


Tue end of the year drew near, the end of that last year of 
eighty-one, which, whatever its shortcomings, its burning heat of 
July and its wretched rain of August, went out in sweet and 
gracious sunshine, and a December like unto the April of a poet. 
For six months Angela had been living among her girls; the 
place was become homelike to her; the workwomen were now 
her friends, her trusted friends; the voice of calumny about her 
antecedents was silent, unless when it was the voice of Bunker ; 
the Palace of Delight, whose meaning was as yet unknown and 
unsuspected, was rising rapidly, and, indeed, was nearly complete, 
a shell which had to be filled with things beautiful and delightful, 
of which Angela did not trust herself to speak. She had a great 
deal to think of in those last days of the year eighty-one. The 
dressmaking was nothing; that went on; there was some local 
custom, and more was promised ; it seemed as if, on the soundest 
principles of economy, it would actually pay; there was a very 
large acquaintance made at odd times among the small streets 
and mean houses of Stepney; it was necessary to visit these 
people and to talk with them. Angela had nothing to do with 
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the ordinary channels of charity; she would help neither curate, 
nor sister of mercy, nor Bible-woman. Why, she said, do not the 
people stand shoulder to shoulder and help themselves? To be 
sure, she had the great advantage over the professional visitors 
that she was herself only a workwoman and was not paid for any 
services. And, as if there was not already enough to make her 
anxious, there was that lover of hers. 

Were she and Harry keeping company? Dick Coppin asked 
this question, and Angela, not altogether truthfully, said that they 
were not. What else were they doing, indeed? No word of love, 
now ; had he not promised to abstain? Yet, she knew his past ; she 
knew what he had given up for her sake, believing her only a poor 
dressmaker—all for love of her—and she could not choose but let 
her heart go forth to so loyal and true a lover. Many ladies in 
many tales of chivalry have demanded strange services from their 
lovers, none so strange as that asked by Angela, when she ordered 
her lover not only to pretend to be a cabinetmaker and a joiner, 
but to work at his trade and to live byit. Partly in self-reproach, 
partly in admiration, she watched him going and coming to and 
from the Brewery, where he now earned, thanks to Lord Jocelyn’s 
intervention, the sum of a whole shilling an hour. For there was 
nothing in his bearing or his talk to show that he repented his 
decision ; he was always cheerful, always of good courage; more, 
he was always in attendance upon her. It was he who thought 
for her, invented plans to make her evenings attractive, brought 
raw lads—recruits in the army of Culture—from the Advanced 
Club and elsewhere, and set them an example of good manners, 
and was her prime minister, her aide-de-camp, her chief vizier. 

And the end of it all? Nay; the thing itself being so plea- 
sant, why hasten the end? And if there was to be an end, could 
it not be connected with the opening of the Palace? Yes, when 
the Palace was ready to open its gates, then would Angela open 
her arms. For the moment, it was the sweet twilight of love; 
the half-hour before the dawn, the sweet uncertainty when all 
was certainty. And as yet the Palace was only just receiving its 
roof; the fittings and decorations, the organ and the statues and 
all had still to be put in. When everything was ready .... 
then .... then.... Angela would somehow, perhaps, find words 
to bid her lover be happy if she could make him happy. 

There could be but one end. Angela came to Whitechapel, 
incognita, a Princess disguised as a milkmaid, partly out of 
curiosity, partly to try her little experiment for the good of the 
workgirls, with the gaiety and light heart of youth, thinking that 
before long she would return to her old place, just as she had left 
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it. But she could not: her old views of life were changed: anda 
man had changed them: more than that, a man whose society, 
whose strength, whose counsel had become necessary to her. 
‘Who,’ she asked herself, ‘ would have thought of the Palace, ex- 
cept—him? Could I—could arly woman? I could have given 
away money: that is all: I could have been robbed and cheated : 
but such an idea, so grand, so simple—it is a man’s, not a woman’s. 
When the Palace is completed, when all is ready for the opening, 
—then And then the air became musical with the clang and 
clash of wedding bells, up the scale, down the scale, in thirds, in 
fifths, with triple bob-majors, and the shouts of the people, and the 
triumphant strains of a Wedding March. 

How could there be any end but one, seeing that not only did 
this young man present himself nearly every evening at the drawing- 
room, when he was recognised as the Director of Ceremonies, or the 
Leader of the Cotillon, or the Deviser of Sports, from an acted 
Proverbe to a Madrigal, but that, in addition, the custom was firmly 
established that he and Angela should spend their Sundays together ; 
when it rained they went to church together and had readings in 
the drawing-room in the afternoon, with perhaps a little concert 
in the evening of sacred music, to which some of the girls would 
come. But if the day was sunny and bright there were many 
places where they might go, for the East is richer than the 
West in pretty and accessible country places. They would take 
the tram along the Mile End Road, past the delightful old church 
of Bow to Stratford, with its fine Town Hall and its round 
dozen of churches and chapels—a town of fifty thousand people, 
and quite a genteel place, whose residents preserve the primitive 
custom of fetching the dinner beer themselves, from its native 
public house, on Sunday after church. At Stratford there are 
many ways open if you are a good walker, as Angela was. You 
may take the Romford Road and presently turn to the left and 
find yourself in a grand old forest—only, there is not much of it 
left—called Hainault Forest. When you have crossed the forest 
you get to Chigwell, and then if you are wise you will take another 
six miles, as Angela and Harry generally did, and get to Epping, 
where the toothsome steak may be found, or haply the simple cold 
beef, not to be despised after a fifteen miles’ walk. And so home 
by train. Or you may take the northern road at Stratford and walk 
through Leytonstone and Woodford, and leaving-Epping Forest on 
the right, walk along the bank of the River Lea till you come to 
Waltham Abbey, where there is a church to be seen, and a cross, 
and other marvels. Or you may go still farther afield and take 
train all the way to Ware, and walk through country roads and 
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pleasant lanes, if you have a map, to stately Hatfield and on to 
St. Albans—but do not try to dine there, even if you are only one- 
and-twenty, and a girl. All these walks, and many more, were 
taken by Angela, with her companion, on that blessed day which 
should be spent for the good of body as well as soul. They are 
walks which are beautiful in the winter as well as in the summer: 
though the trees are leafless, there is an underwood faintly coloured 
with its winter tint of purple, and there are stretches of springy 
turf and bushes hung with catkins, and, above all, there was no- 
body in the Forest or on the roads except Angela and Harry. 
Sometimes the night fell on them when they were yet three or 
four miles from Epping: then, as they walked in the twilight, the 
trees on either hand silently glided past them like ghosts, and the 
mist rose and made things look shadowy and large, and the sense 
of an endless pilgrimage fell upon them, as if they would always go 
on like this, side by side; then their hearts would glow within 
them and they would talk, and the girl would think it no shame to 
reveal the secret thoughts of her heart, although the man with her 
was not her accepted lover. 

As for her reputation, where was it ? Not gone, indeed, because 
no one, among her old friends, knew of these walks and this com- 
panionship ; but in grievous peril. 

Or, when the day was cloudy, there was the City. I declare 
there is no place which contains more delightful walks for a cloudy 
Sunday forenoon, when the clang of the bells has finished and the 
scanty worshippers are in their places and the sleepy sextons have 
shut the doors, than the streets and lanes of the old City. You 
must go, as Harry did, provided with something of ancient lore, 
otherwise the most beautiful places will quite certainly be thrown 
away and lost for you. Take that riverside walk from Billingsgate 
to Blackfriars. Why, here were the quays, the ports, the whole 
commerce of the City in the good old days. Here was Cold 
Herbergh, that great, many-gabled house where Harry Prince of 
Wales ‘carried on’ with Falstaff and his merry crew: here was Queen 
Hithe: here Dowgate with Walbrook: here Baynard’s Castle, and 
close by the tower of Montfichet: also a little to the north a thou- 
sand places dear to the antiquary, though they have pulled down 
so much: there is Tower Royal where Richard the Second lodged 
his mother: there is the church of Whittington, close by the place 
where his college stood: there are the precincts of Paul’s and the 
famous street of Chepe—do people ever think what things have 
been done in Chepe ?—there is Austin Friars with its grand old 
church now given to the Dutch, and its quiet City square where 
only a few years ago lived Lettice Langton, of whom some of us 
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have heard; there is the Tower Hill on which was the residence of 
Alderman Medlycott, guardian of Nelly Carellis: and west of 
Paul’s there is the place where once stood the house of Dr. 
Gregory Shovel, who received the orphan Kitty Pleydell. But, 
indeed, there is no end to the histories and associations of the 
City, and a man may give his life profitably to the mastery and 
mystery of its winding streets. 

Here they would wander in the quiet Sunday forenoons, while 
their footsteps echoed in the deserted streets and they could walk 
fearless in the middle of the road, while they talked of the great 
town and its million dwellers, who come like the birds in the 
morning and vanish like the birds in the evening. 

Or they would cross the river and wander up and down the 
quaint old town of Rotherhithe, or visit Southwark, the town of 
hops and malt and all kinds of strange things, or Deptford the 
Deserted, or even Greenwich ; and if it was rainy they would go 
to church. There are a great many places of worship about 
Whitechapel, and many forms of creed, from the Baptist to the 
man with the Biretta, and it would be difficult to select one which 
is more confident than another of possessing the real Philosophers’ 
Stone, the thing for which we are always searching, the Whole 
Truth. And everywhere, church and chapel filled with the weil- 
to-do, and the respectable, and a sprinkling of the very poor. But 
of the working-men—none. 

‘Why have they all given up religion ?’ asked Angela. ‘ Why 
should the working-men all over the world feel no need of religion, 
if it were only the religious emotion ?’ 

Harry, who had answers ready for many questions, could find 
none for this. He asked his cousin Dick, but he could not tell. 
Personally, he said, he had something else to do, but if the women 
wanted to go to church they might, and so long as the parsons 
and priests did not meddle with him, he should not meddle with 
them. But these statements hardly seemed an answer to the 
question. Perhaps in Berlin or in Paris they could explain more 
clearly how this strange thing has come to pass. 


Carter XXXVII. 


TRUIH W1TH FAITHFULNESS, 


To possess pure truth—and to know it—is a thing which 
affects people in two ways, both of them uncomfortable to their 
fellow-creatures. It impels some to go pointing out the purity of 
truth to the world at large, insisting upon it, dragging unwilling 
people along the road which leads to it, and dwelling upon the 
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dangers which attend the neglect of so great a chance. Others it 
affects with a calm and comfortable sense of superiority. The 
latter was Rebekah’s state of mind: to be a Seventh Day Inde- 
pendent was only one degree removed from belonging to the 
Chosen People, to begin with: and that there is but one chapel in 
all England where the Truth reposes for a space as the Ark of the 
Covenant reposed at Shiloh, ‘ in curtains,’ is, if you please, a thing 
to be proud of! It brings with it elevation of soul. 

There is at present, whatever there may once have been, no 
proselytising zeal about the Seventh Day Independents: they are, 
in fact, a torpid body: they are contented with the conviction— 
a very comforting one, and possessed by other creeds besides their 
own—that, sooner or later, the whole world will embrace their 
faith. Perhaps the Jews look forward to a day when, in addition 
to the Restoration which they profess to desire, all mankind will 
become proselytes in the Court of the Gentiles: it is something 
little short of this that the congregation of Seventh Day Indepen- 


‘dents expect in the dim future. What a splendid, what a magni- 


ficent field for glory—call it not vain-glory !—does this conviction 
present to the humble believer! There are, again, so very few of 
them, that each one may feel himself a visible pillar of the Catholic 
Church, bearing on his shoulders a perceptible and measurable 
quantity of weight. Each is an Atlas. It is, moreover, pleasing to 
read the Holy Scriptures, especially the books of the Prophets, as 
written especially for a Connection which numbers just one chapel 
in Great Britain and seven inthe United States. How grand is the 
name of Catholic applied to just onechurch! Catholicity isas yet 
all to come, and exists only as a germ, or seedling! The Early 
Christians may have experienced the same delight. 

Rebekah, best and most careful of shopwomen and account- 
ants, showed her religious superiority more by the silence of con- 
tempt than by zeal for conversion. When Captain Tom Coppin, 
for instance, was preaching to the girls, she went on with her 
figures, casting up, ruling in red ink, carrying forward in methodical 
fashion, as if his words could not possibly have any concern with 
her: and when a church bell rang, or any words were spoken about 
other forms of worship, she became suddenly deaf and blind and 
cold. But she entreated Angela to attend their services. ‘We 
want everybody to come,’ she said: ‘we only ask for a single 
hearing ; come and hear my father preach.’ 

She believed in the faith of the Seventh Day. As for her father 
—-when a man is paid to advocate the cause of an eccentric or a 
ridiculous form of belief: when he has to plead that cause week 
by week to the same slender following, to prop up the limp, and to 
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keep together his small body of believers: when he has to main- 
tain a show of hopefulness, to strengthen the wavering, to confirm 
the strong, to encourage his sheep in confidence; when he gets too 
old for anything else, and his daily bread depends upon this creed 
and no other; who shall say what, after a while, that man believes 
or does not believe? Red-hot words fall from his lips, but they 
fall equaily red-hot each week: his arguments are conclusive, but 
they were equally conclusive last week ; his logic is irresistible: his 
encouragement is warm and glowing ; but logic and encouragement 
alike are those of last week and many weeks ago—surely, surely 
there is no worse fate possible for any man than to preach, week 
by week, any form whatever of dogmatic belief, and to live by it; 
surely, nothing can be more deadly than to simulate zeal, to suppress 
doubt, to pretend certainty. But this is dangerous ground ; 
because others besides Seventh Day Independents may feel that they 
are upon it, and that beneath them there are quagmires. 

‘Come,’ said Rebekah. ‘We want nothing but a fair hearing.’ 

Their chapel was endowed, which doubtless helped the flock to 
keep together: it had a hundred and ten pounds a year belonging 
to it: and a little house for the minister, and there were scanty pew 
rents, which almost paid for the maintenance of the fabric and the 
old woman who cleaned the windows and dusted the pews. If the 
Reverend Percival Armitage gave up that chapel, he would have 
no means of subsistence at all. Let us not impute motives: no 
doubt he firmly believed what he taught: but bis words, like his 
creed, were stereotyped: they had long ceased to be persuasive: 
they now served only to preserve. 

If Angela had accepted that invitation for any given day, there 
would have been, she knew very well, a sermon for the occasion, 
conceived, written, and argued out expressly for herself. And this 
she did not want. Therefore, she said nothing at all of her inten- 
tions, but chose one Saturday when there was little doing and she 
could spare a forenoon for her visit. 

The chapel of the Seventh Day Independents stands in Red- 
man’s Lane, close to the Advanced Club House. It is a structure 
extremely plain and modest in design. It was built by an archi- 
tect who entertained humble views—perhaps he was a Churchman— 
concerning the possible extension of the Connection, because the 
whole chapel if quite filled would not hold more than two hundred 
people. The front, or fagade, is flat, consisting of a surface of 
grey brick wall, with a door in the middle and two circular 
windows, one on each side. Over the door there are two dates— 
one of erection, the other of restoration. The chapel within is a 
well-proportioned room, with a neat gallery running round three 
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sides, resting on low pillars and painted a warm and cheerful 
drab: the pews are painted of the same colour. At the back are 
two windows with semi-circular arches, and between the windows 
stands a small railed platform with a reading-desk upon it for the 
minister. Beside it are high seats with cushions for elders, or 
other ministers if there should be any. But these seats have 
never been occupied in the memory of man. The pews are 
ranged in front of the platform, and they are of the old and high- 
backed kind. It is a wonderful—a truly wonderful—thing that 
clergymen, priests, ministers, padres, rabbis, and church architects, 
with churchwardens, sidesmen, vergers, bishops, and chapel- 
keepers of all persuasions are agreed, whatever their other differ- 
ences, in the unalterable conviction that it is impossible to be 
religious—that is, to attend services in a proper frame of mind— 
unless one is uncomfortable. Therefore we are offered a choice: 
we may sit in high-backed, narrow-seated pews, or we may sit on 
low-backed, narrow-seated benches: but sit in comfort we may 
not. The Seventh Day people have got the high-backed pew 
(which catches you in the shoulder-blade and tries the back-bone 
and affects the brain, causing softening in the long run), and the 
narrow seat (which drags the muscles and brings on prema- 
ture paralysis of the lower limbs). The equally narrow low-backed 
bench produces injurious effects of a different kind, but similarly 
pernicious. How would it be to furnish one aisle, at least, of a 
church with broad, low, and comfortable chairs having arms ? 
They should be reserved for the poor, who have so few easy-chairs 
of their own: rightly managed and properly advertised, they might 
help towards a revival of religion among the working classes. 

Above the reading platform in this little chapel, they have 
caused tu be painted on the wall the Ten Commandments—the 
fourth emphasised in red—with a text or two, bearing on their 
distinctive doctrine: and in the corner is a door leading to a little 
vestry ; but, as there are no vestments, its use is not apparent. 

As for the position taken by these people, it is perfectly 
logical, and, in fact, impregnable. There is no answer to it. 
They say, ‘ Here is the Fourth Commandment. All the rest you 
continue to observe. Why not this? When was it repealed? 
And by whom?’ If you put these questions to Bishop or Presby- 
ter, he has no reply. Because that Law never has been repealed. 
Yet, as the people of the Connection complain, though they have 
reason and logic on their side, the outside world will not listen, 
and go on breaking the Commandment with light and unthinking 
heart. It is a dreadful responsibility—albeit a grand thing—to 
be in possession of so simple a truth of such vast importance; and 
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yet to get nobody ever to listen. The case is worse even than 
that of Daniel Fagg. 

Angela noted all these things as she entered the little chapel 
a short time after the service had commenced. It was bewildering 
to step out of the noisy streets, where the current of Saturday 
morning was at flood, into this quiet room with its strange service 
and its strange flock of Nonconformists. The thing, at first, felt 
like a dream: the people seemed like the ghosts of an unquiet 


’ mind. 


There were very few worshippers: she counted them all: four 
elderly men, two elderly women, three young men, two girls, 
one of whom was Rebekah, and five boys. Sixteen in all. And 
standing on the platform was their leader. 

Rebekah’s father, the Rev. Percival Armitage, was a shepherd 
who from choice led his flock gently, along peaceful meadows and 
in shady quiet places: he had no prophetic fire: he had evidently 
long since acquiesced in the certain fact that under him, at least, 
whatever it might do under others, the Connection would not 
greatly increase. Perhaps he did not himself desire an increase 
which would give him more work. Perhaps he never had much 
enthusiasm. By the simple accident of birth he was a Seventh 
Day Christian: being of a bookish and unambitious turn, and of 
an indolent habit of body, mentally and physically unfitted for 
the life of a shop, he entered the ministry: in course of time he 
got this chapel, where he remained, tolerably satisfied with his lot 
in life, a simple self-educated mildly pious person, equipped with 
the phrases of his craft, and comforted with the consciousness of 
superiority and separation. He looked up from his book in a 
gentle surprise when Angela entered the chapel: it was seldom 
that a stranger was seen there: once, not long ago, there was a 
boy who had put his head in at the door and shouted ‘ Hoo!’ and 
run away again: once there was a drunken sailor who thought it 
was a public-house, and sat down and began to sing and wouldn’t 
go, and had to be shoved out by the united efforts of the whole 
small congregation—when he was gone, they sang an extra hymn 
to restore a religious calm: but never a young lady before. 
Angela took her seat amid the wondering looks of the people, and 
the minister went on in a perfunctory way with bis prayers and 
his hymns and his exposition. There certainly did seem to an 
outsider a want of heart about the service, but that might have 
been due to the emptiness of the pews. When it came to the 
sermon, Angela thought the preacher spoke and looked as if the 
limit of endurance had at last almost arrived, and he would not 
much longer endure the inexpressible dreariness of the conventicle. 
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It was not so: he was always mildly sad: he seemed always a 
little bored: it was no use pretending to be eloquent any more: 
fireworks were thrown away: and as for what he had to say, the 
congregation always had the same thing, looked for the same 
thing, and would have risen in revolt at the suggestion of a new 
thing. His sermon was neither better nor worse than may be heard 
any day in church or chapel: nor was there anything in it to dis- 
tinguish it from the sermons of any other body of Christians. The 
outsider left off listening and began to think of the congregation. 
In the pew with her was a man of sixty or so, with long black 
hair streaked with grey, brushed back behind his ears: he was 
devout and followed the prayers audibly, and sang the hymns out 
of a manuscript music-book, and read the text critically: his face 
was the face of a bull-dog for resolution. The man, she thought, 
would enjoy going to the stake for his opinions: and if the Seventh 
Day Independents were to be made the National Established 
Church, he would secede the week after and make a new sect, if 
only by himself. Such men are not happy underauthority: their 
freedom of thought is as the breath of their nostrils, and they cannot 
think like other people. He was not well dressed, and was probably 
a shoemaker or some such craftsman. In front of her sat a 
family of three: the wife was attired in a sealskin rich and valu- 
able, and the son, a young man of one- or two-and-twenty, had the 
dress and appearance of a gentleman—that is to say, of what passes 
for such in common City parlance. What did these people do in 
suchaplace? Yet, they were evidently of the religion. Then she 
noticed a widow and her boy: the widow was not young; proba- 
bly, Angela thought, she had married late in life: her lips were 
thin and her face wasstern. ‘ The boy,’ thought Angela, ‘ will have 
the doctrine administered with faithfulness.’ Only sixteen alto- 
gether: yet all, except the Pastor, seemed to be grimly in earnest 
and inordinately proud of their sect. It was as if the emptiness 
of their benches and their forsaken condition called upon them 
to put on a greater show of zeal and to persuade themselves that 
the Cause was worth fighting for. The preacher alone seemed to 
have lost heart. But his people, who were accustomed to him, 
did not notice this despondency. 

Then Angela, while the sermon went slowly on, began to specu- 
late on the conditions of belonging to such a sect. First of all, 
with the apparent exception of the lady in sealskin and her 
husband and son, the whole sixteen—perhaps another two or three 
were prevented from attending—were of quite the lower middle 
class ; they belonged to the great stratum of society whose ignorance. 
is as profound as their arguments are loud. But the uncomfort-. 
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-ableness of it! They can do no work on the Saturday— neither 
their man servant nor their maid servant,’—their shops are closed 
and their tools put aside. They lose a sixth part of the working 
time. The followers of this creed are as much separated from their 
fellows as the Jews. On the Sunday they may work if they please, 
but on that day all the world is at church or at play. Angela 
looked round again. Yes; the whole sixteen had upon their faces 
the look of pride ; they were proud of being separated; it was a | 
distinction, just as itis to bea Samaritan. Who would not be one 
of the recipients, however few: they be in number, of Truth? 
And what a grand thing, what an inspiriting thing it is to feel that 
some day or other, perhaps not to-day nor to-morrow, nor in one’s 
lifetime at all, the whole world will rally round the poor little 
obscure banner, and shout all together, with voice of thunder, the 
battle-cry which now sounds no louder than a puny whistle-pipe ! 
Yet, on the whole, Angela felt it must be an uncomfortable creed; 
better to be one of the undistinguished crowd which flocks to the 
parish church and yearns not for any distinctionsat all. Then the 
sermon ended and they sang another hymn—the collection in use 
was a volume printed in New York and compiled by the Committee 
of the Connection, so that there were, manifestly, congregations on 
the other side of the Atlantic living in the same discomfort of 
separation. 

At the departure of the people Rebekah hurried out first and 
waited in the doorway to greet Angela. 

‘I knew you would come some day,’ she said, ‘ but oh! I wish 
you had told me when you were coming, so that father might have 
given one of his doctrine sermons. What we had to-day was 
only one of the comfortable discourses to the professed members of 
the church which we all love so much. I am so sorry. Oh! he 
would convince you in ten minutes.’ 

‘But, Rebekah,’ said Angela, ‘I should be sorry to have seen 
your service otherwise than is usual. Tell me, does the congrega- 
tion of to-day represent all your strength ?’ 

Rebekah coloured. She could not deny that they were, 
numerically, a feeble folk. ‘We rely,’ she said, ‘on the strength 
of our cause—and some day—oh! some day—the world will rally 
round us. See, Miss Kennedy, here is father; when he has said 
good-bye to the people ’—he was talking to the lady in sealskin 
—‘ he will come and speak to us.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Angela, ‘that this lady is a member of your 
chapel ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Rebekah whispered, ‘ oh! they are quite rich people—the 
only rich people we have. They live at Leytonstone; they made 
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their money in the book-binding, and are consistent Christians. 
‘ Father, —for at this point Mr. Armitage left his rich followers 
in the porch,—‘ this is Miss Kennedy, of whom you have heard so 
much.’ 

Mr. Armitage took her hand with a weary smile, and asked 
Rebekah if Miss Kennedy would come home with her. 

They lived in a small house next door to the chapel. It was 
so small that there was but one sitting-room, and this was filled 
with books. 

‘ Father likes to sit here,’ said Rebekah, ‘ by himself all day. 
He is quite happy if he is let alone. Sometimes, however, he has 
to go to Leytonstone.’ 

‘To the rich people ?’ 

‘Yes.’ Rebekah looked troubled. ‘A minister must visit his 
flock, you know ; and if they were to leave us it would be bad for 
us, because the endowment is only a hundred and ten pounds a year, 
and out of that the church and the house have got to be kept in 
repair. However, a clergyman must not be dictated to, and I tell 
father he should go his own way and preach his own sermons. 
Whatever people say, Truth must not be hidden away as if we 
were ashamed of it. Hush! Here he is.’ 

The good man welcomed Angela, and said some simple words of 
gratitude about her reception of his daughter. He had a good 
face, but he wore an anxivus expression, as if something was always 
on his mind. And he sighed when he sat down at his table. 

Angela stayed for half an hour, but the minister said nothing 
more to her, only when she rose to go he murmured with another 
heavy sigh, ‘ There’s an afternoon service at three.’ 

It is quite impossible to say whether he intended this announce- 
ment as an invitation to Angela, or whether it was a complaint, 
wrung from a heavy heart, of a trouble almost intolerable 


Cuarter XXXVIITI. 
‘l AM THE DRESSMAKER 


Ir happened on this very same Saturday, that Lord Jocelyn, 
feeling a little low, and craving for speech with his ward, resolved 
that he would pay a personal visit to him in his own den, where, 
no doubt, he would find him girt with a fair white apron and 
crowned with brown paper, proudly standing among a lot of his 
brother workmen—glorious fellows!—and up to his knees in 
shavings. 

It is easy io take a cab and tell the driver'to go to the Mile 
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End Road: had Lord Jocelyn taken more prudent counsel with 
himself, he would have bidden him drive straight to Messenger’s 
Brewery ; but he got down where the Whitechapel Road ends and 
the Mile End Road begins, thinking that he would find his way 
to the Brewery with the greatest ease. First, however, he asked 
the way of a lady with a basket on her arm; it was in fact Mrs. 
Bormalack going a-marketing, and anxious about the price of 
greens ; and he received a reply so minute, exact, and bewildering, 
that he felt, as he plunged into the labyrinthine streets of Stepney, 
like one who dives into the dark and devious ways of the catacombs. 

First of all, of course, he lost himself; but as the place was 
strange to him, and a strange place is always curious, he walked 
along in great contentment. Nothing remarkable in the streets 
and houses, unless, perhaps, the entire absence of anything to 
denote inequality of wealth and position ; so that, he thought with 
satisfaction, the happy residents in Stepney all receive the same 
salaries and make the same income, contribute the same amount 
to the tax collectors, and pay the same rent. A beautiful con- 
tinuity of sameness; a divine monotony realising partially the 
dreams of the socialist. Presently he came upon a great building 
which seemed rapidly approaching completion; not a beautiful 
building, but solid, big, well proportioned, and constructed of real 
red brick, and without the ‘ Queen Anne’ conceits which mostly go 
with that material. It was so large and so well built that it was 
evidently intended for some special purpose ; a purpose of magni- 
tude and responsibility, requiring capital ; not a factory, because 
the windows were large and evidently belonged to great halls, 
and there were none of the little windows in rows which factories 
must have in the nature of things; not a prison, because prisons 
are parsimonious to a fault in the matter of external windows ; 
nor a school—yet it might be a school; then—how should so 
great a school be built in Stepney? It might be a superior 
almshouse, or a union—yet this could hardly be. While Lord 
Jocelyn looked at the building, a working man lounged along, 
presumably an out-of-working man, with his hands in his pockets 
and kicking stray stones in the road, which is a sign of the 
penniless pocket, because he who yét can boast the splendid 
shilling does not slouch as he goes, or kick stones in the road, but 
holds his head erect and anticipates with pleasure six half-pints in 
the immediate future. Lord Jocelyn asked that industrious idle, 
or idle industrious, if he knew the object of the building. The 
man repliéd that he did not know the object of the building; and 
to make it quite manifest that he really did not know, he put un 
adjective before the word ‘ object,’ and another—that is, the same-— 
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before the word building. With that he passed upon his way, 
and Lord Jocelyn was left marvelling at the slender resources of 
our language which makes one adjective do duty for so many 
qualifications. Presently, he came suddenly upon Stepney 
Church, whichis a landmark or initial point, like the man on the 
chair in the maze of Hampton Court. Here he again asked his 
way, and then, after finding it and losing it again about six times 
more, and being generally treated with contumely for not knowing 
so simple a thing, he found himself actually at the gates of the 
Brewery, which he might have reached in five minutes had he 
gone the shortest way. 

‘So,’ he said, ‘ this is the property of that remarkably beauti- 
ful girl, Miss Messenger ; who could wish to start better? She is 
young; she is charming; she is queenly; she is fabulously rich; 
she is clever; she is—ah! if only Harry had met her before he 
became an ass!’ 

He passed the gate and entered the courtyard, at one side of 
which he saw a door on which was painted the word ‘ Office.’ 
The Brewery was conservative; what was now a hive of clerks and 
writers was known by the same name and stood upon the same spot 
as the little room built by itself in the open court in which King 
Messenger I., the inventor of the Entire, had transacted by him- 
self, having no clerks at all, the whole business of the infant 
Brewery for his great invention. Lord Jocelyn pushed open the 
door and stood irresolutée: looking about him, a clerk advanced and 
asked his business. Lord Jocelyn was the most polite and con- 
siderate of men: he took off his hat humbly, bowed and presented 
his card. 

‘I am most sorry to give trouble,’ he said; ‘I came to see——’ 

‘Certainly, my lord.’ The clerk, having been introduced to 
Lord Davenant, was no longer afraid of tackling a title, however 
grand, and would have been pleased to show his familiarity with 
the Great even to a Royal Highness. ‘Certainly, my lord; if your 
lordship will be so good as to write your lordship’s name in the 
visitors’ book, a guide shall take your lordship round the Brewery 
immediately.’ 

‘ Thank you, I do not wish to see the Brewery,’ said the visitor. 
‘I came to see a—a—a young man who, I believe, works in this 
establishment: his name is Goslett.’ 

‘Oh!’ replied the clerk, taken aback, ‘ Goslett.! can anyone, 
he asked generally of the room which he had just left, ‘tell me 
whether there’s a man working here named Goslett ?’ 

Josephus—for it was the juniors’ room—knew and indicated the 
place and the man. 
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‘If, my lord,’ said the clerk, loth to separate himself from 
nobility, ‘ your lordship will be good enough to follow me, I can 
take your lordship to the man your lordship wants. Quite a com- 
mon man, my lord—quite. A joiner and carpenter. But if your 
lordship wants to see him : 

He led Lord Jocelyn across the court, and left him at the door 
of Harry’s workshop. 

It was not a great room with benches, and piles of shavings, 
and a number of men. Not at all: there were racks with tools, 
a bench, and a lathe: there were pieces of furniture about waiting 
repair, there was an unfinished cabinet with delicate carved work, 
which Lord Jocelyn recognised at once as the handiwork of his 
boy ; and the boy himself stood in the room, his coat off and his 
cuffs turned up, contemplating the cabinet. It is one of the 
privileges of the trade, that it allows—nay, requires—a good deal 
of contemplation. Presently Harry turned his head and saw his 
guardian standing in the doorway. He greeted him cheerfully 
and led him into the room, where he found a chair with four legs 
and begged him to sit down and ‘talk. 

‘You like it, Harry?’ 

Harry laughed. ‘ Why not?’ he said. ‘ You see, I am inde- 
pendent, practically. They pay me pretty well according to the 
work that comes in. Plain work, you see—joiners’ work.’ - 

. *Yes, yes, I see. But how long, my boy—how long?’ 

‘ Well, sir, I cannot say. Why not all my life?’ 

Lord Jocelyn groaned. 

‘I admit,’ said Harry, ‘that if things were different I should 
have gone back to you long ago. But now I cannot, unless , 

‘Unless what ?’ 

* Unless the girl who keeps me here goes away herself or bids 
me go.’ 

‘ Then, you are really engaged to the dress—I mean—the young 
lady ?’ 

*No,I am not. Nor has she shown the least sign of accepting 
me. Yet I am her devoted and humble servant.’ 

‘Is she a witch—this woman? Good Heavens, Harry! Can 
you, who have associated with the most beautiful and best-bred 
women in the world, be so infatuated about a dressmaker ?’ 

‘It is strange, is it not? But itis true. The thought of her . 
fills my mind day and night. I see her constantly. There is 
never one word of love, but she knows already, without that word.’ 

‘Strange indeed!’ repeated Lord Jocelyn, ‘but it will pass. 
You will awake, and find yourself again in your right mind, 
Harry.’ 
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He shook his head. 

‘From this madness,’ he said, ‘I shall never recover. For it 
is my life, whatever happens. I am her servant.’ 

‘It is incomprehensible, replied his guardian. ‘ You were 
always chivalrous in your ideas of women. They are unusual in 
young men of the present day, but they used to sit well upon you. 
Then, however, your ideal was a lady.’ 

‘It is a lady still,’ said the lover, ‘and yet a dressmaker. How 
this can be I do not know; but it is. In the old days men be- 
came the servants of ladies. I know, now, what a good custom it 
was, and how salutary to the men. Petit Jehan de Saintré in his 
early days had the best of all possible training.’ 

‘But if Petit Jehan had lived at Stepney F 

‘ Then there is another thing. The life here is useful.’ 

‘You now tinker chairs and get paid a shilling an hour. For- 
merly you made dainty carved work-boxes, and fans, and pretty 
things for ladies, and got paid by their thanks. Which is the 
more useful life ?’ 

It is not the work I am thinking of. Itis the... do you 
remember what I said the last time I saw you?’ 

‘Perfectly. About your fellow-creatures, was it not? My 
dear Harry, it seems to me as if our fellow-men get on very well 
in their own way, without our interference.’ 

‘Yes: that is to say—no: they are all getting on as badly as 
possible. And somehow I want, before I go away, to find out what 
it is they want—they don’t know—and how they should set about 
getting it if it is to be got, as I think it is. You will not think 
me a prig, sir ?’ 

‘You will never be a prig, Harry, under any circumstances. 
Does, then, the lady of your worship approve of this—this study 
of humanity ?’ 

‘Perfectly. If this lady did not approve of it, I should not 
be engaged upon it.’ 

‘Harry, will you take me to see this goddess of Stepney 
Green? It is there, I believe, that she resides ?’ 

‘Yes, I would rather not—yet.’ The young man hesitated for 
a moment. ‘Miss Kennedy thinks I have always been a working- 
man. I would not undeceive her yet. I would rather she did not 
know that I have given up—for her sake—such a man as you, and 
such companionship as yours.’ 

He held out both his hands to his guardian, and his eyes for 
a moment were dim. Lord Jocelyn made no reply for a moment. 
Then he cleared his throat and said he must go, and asked Harry 
rather piteously if he could do nothing for him at all, and made 
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slowly for the door. The clerk who had received the distinguished 
visitor was standing at the door of the office waiting for another 
glimpse of the noble and illustrious personage. Presently he 
came back and reported that his lordship had crossed the yard on 
the arm of the young man called Goslett, and that on parting 
with him he had shaken him by the hand and called him ‘ my 
boy.” Whereat many marvelled, and the thing was a stumbling- 
block, but Josephus said it was not at all unusual for members of 
his family to be singled out by the Great for high positions of 
trust, that his own father had been churchwarden of Stepney, 
and he was a far-off cousin of Miss Messenger’s, and that he 
could himself have been by this time superintendent of his Sunday- 
school if it had not been for his misfortunes. Presently the 
thing was told to the Chief Accountant, who told it to the Chief 
Brewer, and if there had been a Chief Baker, one knows not what 
would have happened. 

Lord Jocelyn walked slowly away in the direction of Stepaey 
Green. She lived there, did she? Oh! and her name was Miss 
Kennedy. Ah! and a man by calling upon her might see her. 
Very good. He would call. He would say that he was the 
guardian of Harry, and that he took a warm interest in him, and 
that the boy was pining away (which was not true), and that he 
called to know if Miss Kennedy, as a friend, could divine the 
cause (which was crafty). Quite a little domestic drama he made 
up in his own mind, which would have done beautifully had it 
not been completely shattered by the surprising things which 
happened, as will immediately be seen. 

Presently, he arrived at Stepney Green and stopped to look 
about him. A quiet, George-the-Third-looking place, with many 
good and solid houses, and a narrow strip of garden running down 
the middle. In which of these houses did Miss Kennedy dwell? 

There came along the asphalte walk an old, old man; he was 
feeble, and tottered as he went; he wore a black silk stock and a 
buttoned-up frock coat; his face was wrinkled and creased. It 
was, in fact, Mr. Maliphant going, rather late, because he had 
fallen asleep by the fire, to protect the property. Lord Jocelyn 
asked him politely if he would tell him where Miss Kennedy 
lived. 

The patriarch looked up, laughed joyously, and shook his 
head. Then he said something, inaudibly, but his lips moved. 
And then, pointing to a large house on the right, he said, aloud: 

‘Caroline Coppin’s house it was. She that married Sergeant » 
Goslett. Mr. Messenger, whose grandmother was a Coppin and a 
good old Whitechapel family, had the deeds. My memory is not 
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so good as usual this morning, young man, or I could tell you who 
had the house before Caroline’s father. But I think it was old 
Mr. Messenger, because the young man who died the other day, and 
was only a year or two older than me, was born there himself,’ 
Then he went on his way laughing and wagging his head. 

‘That is a wonderful old man,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘Caroline 
Coppin’s house: that is Harry’s mother’s house. Pity she couldn’t 
keep it for her son. The Sergeant was a thrifty man, too. Here 
is another native. Let us try him.’ 

This time it was Daniel Fagg, and in one of his despondent 
moods, because none of the promised proofs had arrived. 

‘Can you tell me, sir,’ asked Lord Jocelyn, ‘where Miss 
Kennedy lives ?’ 

The ‘ native,’ who had sandy hair and a grey beard and im- 
mense sandy eyebrows, turned upon him fiercely, shaking a long ~ 
finger in his face as if it was a sword. 

‘ Mind you,’ he growled, ‘ Miss Kennedy’s the only man among 
you. Talk of your scholars! Gar! Jealousy and envy! But 
I’ve remembered her. Posterity shall know her -when the head 
of the Egyptian department is dead and forgotten.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Lord Jocelyn, as the man left him. ‘I am 
likely to be forwarded at this rate.’ 

He tried again. 

This time it happened to be none other than Mr. Bunker. 
The events of the last few weeks were preying upon his mind. 
He thought continually of handcuffs and prisons: he was nervous 
and agitated. 

But he replied courteously and pointed out the house. 

‘Ah!’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘ that is the house which an old man 
whom I have just asked said was Caroline Coppin’s.’ 

‘Old man? What old man?’ Mr. Bunker turned pale. It 
seemed as if the atmosphere itself was full of dangers. ‘’Ouse 
was whose? That ’ouse, sir, is mine—mine, do you hear ?’ 

Lord Jocelyn described the old man. In fact, he was yet 
within sight. 

‘I know him,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘He’s mad, that old 
man. Silly with age. Nobody minds him. That ’ouse, sir, is 
mine.’ 

‘Oh! and you,’ for Lord Jocelyn now recollected him, ‘are Mr. 
Bunker, are you? Do you not remember me? Think, man.’ 

Mr. Bunker thought his hardest ; but if you do not remember 
@ man, you might as well stand on your head as begin to think. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘I took away your 
nephew, who has now come back here.’ 
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‘You did—you did,’ cried Bunker, eagerly. ‘Ah! sir, why did 
you let him come back here? A bad business, a bad business!’ 

‘I came to see him to-day, perhaps to ask him why he stays 
here.’ 

‘Take him away again, sir. Don’tlet himstay. Rocks ahead, 
sir!’ Mr. Bunker put up his hands in warning. ‘ When I see 
youth going to capsize on virtue, it makes my blood, as a Christian 
man, to curdle. Take him away.’ 

‘Certainly. It does you great credit, Mr. Bunker, as a 
Christian man, because curdled blood must be unpleasant. But— 
what rocks ?’ 

‘A rock. One rock,a woman. In that ’ouse, sir, she lives. 
Her name is Miss Kennedy. That is what she calls herself. She’s 
a dressmaker by trade, she says, and a captivator of foolish young 
men by nature. Don’t go anigh her. She may captivate you. 
Daniel Fagg made her an offer of marriage, and he’s sixty. He 
confessed it to me. She tried it on with me, but a man of princi- 
ples is proof. The conjuror wanted to marry her. My nephew, 
Dick Coppin, is a fool about her.’ 

‘She must be a very remarkable woman,’ said Lord Jocelyn. 

‘As for that boy, Harry Goslett,’ Bunker uttered the name 
with an obvious effort. ‘ He’s farther gone than all the rest put 
together. Ifit wasn’t for her, he would go back to where he came 
from.’ 

‘Ah! and where is that ?’ 

‘Don’t you know, then? You, the man who took him away ? 
Don’t you know where he came from? Was it something very 
bad ?’ 

There was a look of eager malignity about the man’s face; he 
wanted to hear something bad about his nephew. 

Lord Jocelyn encouraged him. 

‘ Perhaps I know, perhaps I do not.’ 

‘A disgraceful story, no doubt,’ said Bunker with a pleased 
smile. ‘I dreaded the worst when I saw him with his white hands 
and his sneerin’ fleerin’ ways. I thought of Newgate and gaol- 
birds; I did, indeed, at once. Oh! prophetic soul. Well, now we 
know the worst ; and you had better take him away before all the 
world knows it. I shan’t talk, of course.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bunker. And about this Miss Kennedy—is 
there anything against her, except that the men fall in love with 
her ?’” 

‘There is plenty against her. But I’m not the man to take 
away a woman’s character. Reports about her that would astonish 
you. Ifall secrets were known, we should find what a viper we’ve 
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been cherishing. At the end of her year out she goes of my ’ouse. 
Bag and baggage, she goes. And wherever she goes that boy ’Il 
go after her, unless you prevent it.’ 

‘Thank you again, Mr. Bunker. Good morning.’ 

Angela, just returned from her chapel, was sitting at the window 
of the work-room in her usual place. She looked out upon the 
green now and again. Presently she saw Mr. Maliphant creep 


slowly along the pavement, and observed that he stopped and spoke» 


to a gentleman: then she saw Daniel Fagg swinging his arms and 
gesticulating as he rehearsed to himself the story of his wrongs, 
and hé stopped and spoke to the same man; then she saw Mr. 
Bunker walking moodily on his way : and he stopped too, and con- 
versed with the stranger. Then he turned and she saw his face. 
It was Lord Jocelyn Le Breton, and he was walking with inten- 
tion towards her own door. 

She divined the truth ina moment. He was coming to see 
* the dressmaker ’ who had bewitched his boy. 

She whispered to Nelly that a gentleman was coming to see 
her who must be shown upstairs; she took refuge in the drawing- 
room, which was happily empty, and she awaited him with a beating 
heart. 

She heard his footsteps on the stairs. The door opened. She 
rose to meet him. 

‘You here, Miss Messenger? This is, indeed, a surprise.’ 

‘No, Lord Jocelyn,’ she replied, confused, yet trying to speak 
confidently. ‘In this house, if you please, I am not Miss 
Messenger ; I am Miss Kennedy, the—the——’ now she remem- 
bered exactly what her next words would mean to him, and she 
blushed violently. ‘ I am—the—the dressmaker.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘Ir is absolutely impossible, madam,’ said the station-master. 
‘ Though you, and the gentleman, have the compartment to your- 
selves, for the present, it is quite sure to be filled up, either at 
Swindon or Bristol, and I cannot allow the comfort of four or five 
passengers to be interfered with for the sake of one.’ 

‘Of course you cannot,’ said the member of my family to 
whom this very reasonable expostulation was addressed; ‘ but 
Swindon is a long way from Paddington, and, as there will be 
plenty of time to put anything you like into the guard’s van, 
when the other passengers claim their places, we need not trouble 
ourselves about that, just now.’ 

‘ You need not, madam,’ said the guard ; ‘ but it is my duty ; 

‘TI am afraid this excitement will do you no good,’ interposed 
a medical friend, who, having just pulled my companion through 
a long and dangerous illness, felt a little doubtful as to her fitness 
for the journey we were undertaking. 

‘Then, why do you not put an end toit, by threatening to 
complain to the directors?’ asked the patient, with the delicate 
politeness usually manifested by convalescents to those who 
endeavour to check their proverbial imprudence. 

‘Which are the most important, sir?’ whispered a delight- 
fully sympathetic young porter, close behind my ear. 

‘ The large ones,’ said I, significantly conveying my right hand 
to the neighbourhood of a promising pocket. 

At this stage of the proceedings, a ring was formed, with 
shawls and wrappers in place of the orthodox ‘ ropes,’ and an army 
of packages in lieu of privileged spectators. Within this charmed 
circle, the station-master and the member of my family fought 
out their battle, @ outrance, with the doctor for umpire; and 
my own private opinion is, that the umpire got very much the 
worst of it, notwithstanding the beneficence of his intentions and 
the practical good sense of his advice. The grain of wheat always 
does get crushed between two opposing millstones: how, then, 
could our poor M.D. hope to pass scatheless through the ordeal of 
such a ‘mill’ as this! However, this being manifestly his business 
rather than mine, I decided that one crushing would serve for 
both of us, and resigned him to his fate. Meanwhile, the obliging 
young porter ostentatiously walked off with a bag of biscuits and 
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the second volume of ‘Endymion’; deposited his prey in the 
guard’s van; and promptly returned for more. 

‘Take your seats, gentlemen,’ said the guard, while the bell 
rang out its inexorable summons. The disputants had not yet 
come toterms. On the contrary, the contention was still so sharp 
between them, that the self-constituted umpire, though noted for 
his chivalrous devotion to the sex, was beginning to wax warm in 
opposition to its privileges. The moment was an anxious one for 
all of us; but, as the train was really starting, we two had no choice 
but to take our places. The lynx-eyed station-master cast a last 
suspicious glance around him ; and, seeing the platform as bare as 
old Mother Hubbard’s imperfectly-victualled cupboard, rejoiced in 
the conviction that our floating baggage was strictly limited to an 
eau-de-cologne bottle and a thick fur rug—which two indispen- 
sable articles of travelling apparel had been carelessly tossed upon 
some vacant seats at the farther extremity of the compartment. 
The doctor ventured upon some final instructions, terminating 
with a kind farewell which was received with cruel indifference 
by his excited patient. Everybody was furious with everybody 
else: but I felt my soul pervaded by a feeling of profoundest 
satisfaction ; for, from underneath that mass of fur, I heard a 
voice cry, ‘ Whuff! whuff! whuff!’ in tones which tempted me to 
treat the civil porter with munificent reconnaissance. 

Said my relative, when the train had fairly cleared the station, 
‘The next time I am annoyed by an impertinent railway official, 
I hope I shall be alone.’ 

‘What comfort will solitude afford you in that distressing 
situation ?’ I blandly asked. 

‘The comfort of fighting my own battle, with no false 
friends to aid and abet the enemy, under pretence of supporting 
me.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure that your friends played you false, just 
now ?’ 

‘IT am quite sure that——’ 

‘Whuff! whuff! whuff! whuff! whuff!’ 

‘Why, surely that must be ——’ 

‘Of course it is. You see, persuasion was better than force, 
after all.’ 

We lifted the rug; and, lo! a pair of great black eyes looked 
up at us, with glances too reproachful to be endured. How could 
we leave the bluest blood in Zoddom open to so much as the bare 
possibility of an ignominious relegation to the guard’s van! We 
had fought a hard fight, it is true. And, we had won the day. 
Yet it was none the less certain that, had the loyalty of that 
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devoted young porter failed us, at the last critical moment, 
Messieurs and Madame Spright, Wang, Pharaoh, Bob, and Dolly 
would have been subjected to indignities too horrible to contem- 
plate, and their illustrious colleagues, Mabsie and Rip van Winkle, 
to imminent and pressing danger. Think of these mighty poten- 
tates, whose will had never yet been crossed by so much as the 
breadth of a hair, exposed to the draught from an open window, 
the odour of rancid oil, the fumes from an unholy tobacco-pipe, 
when we had every reason to believe that Mabsie was changing 
her dress, and Rip van Winkle suffering from an incipient cold in 
the head ! 

But it is time that these high-born scions of houses which 
trace back their descent to a period anterior to the creation of 
the human race itself should be presented to our readers in due 
form—or, rather, that, in accordance with the laws of courtly 
etiquette, our readers should be presented to them. 

Be it known, then, that the hero of this veracious history, His 
Royal Highness Prince Rip van Winkle, Esq., K.O.A.T.S., was 
born, not very long ago, at Punta d’Arenas, in the wilds of Central 
America. Falling a victim, in the hey-day of his youth, to one 
of those strange freaks of fortune to which princes are no less 
liable than the vulgar herd, he found his way, after many wonder- 
ful adventures, to England ; and first foregathered with his humble 
biographer, in a street which was once called Ratcliffe Highway, 
but now rejoices in the more pretentious title of St. George’s 
Street, East. Did it ever fall to the lot of man to meet with a 
creature so dazzlingly beautiful, amidst the squalid surroundings 
of a street so unlovely? I trow not. There are grand dark eyes 
in the Ghetto, as all the world knows; and glorious beards in the 
Juden Gasse: but no eyes like those of the King of All the 
Squirrels—for that, as our readers have, no doubt, already sur- 
mised, is the true interpretation of the letters K.O.A.T.S.—and 
no beards that would not look rusty as iron-mould beside the 
broad black band which marks the ever-changing curve of his 
lithe and graceful back, in gorgeous contrast to the dark red gold 
that flames upon his throat, chest, sides, and limbs. More than 
twice the size of an ordinary English squirrel, his proportions are 
so perfect that he looks rather delicately small than otherwise— 
a peculiarity still further enhanced by a circumstance to be 
mentioned presently. But it is the grand black band that 
indicates his sovereignty—a riband, dark as night, two inches 
broad, and smooth as daintiest satin, running, in a straight sharp 
line, from the back of his head to the place where his tail would 
begin If HE HAD ONE. Though we can scarcely doubt that he 
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owes his scientific name! to this remarkable feature, it is strange 
that no squirrel so distinguished is to be found in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society ; nor has such a one been seen there within 
the memory of the youngest visitor. Still, the band of sovereignty 
is not his only cachet. Ihave said he has no tail. Why should 
he have one? Has the suna tail? Certainly not; but Encke’s 
comet has—and not a bad one, either. Well, then, has the fox a 
tail? Sportsman, or not, you dare not answer in the affirmative. 
Talk of tails, indeed! I should like to know who would con- 
descend to wear a tail, if he could get, in place of it, a glorious 
plume more than half as long again as his body, and broad enough 
to cover it all up, like a duvet of finest eider-down; a feathery 
panache, of rich chinchilla grey, with cunningly-devised admix- 
ture of snow-white flashes, just where one least expects them, and 
black-tipped pencils, contrasted with the white ones, and, under 
all, a burning ground-tone, suspected rather than distinctly 
visible, of brilliant orange, like that upon his breast and legs; a 
mass of waving gossamer, so richly dight, that, could it only be 
photographed, and sent, in the form of a carte-de-visite, to the 
deserts of benighted Africa, it would set all missionary teaching 
at defiance, and tempt the finest ostriches there resident to tear 
each other’s eyes out, from sheer force of envy, hatred, and 
malicious jealousy. When the owner of this wondrous triumph 
of Dame Nature’s artistic power sits upon a lady’s hat—which he 
considers rather a convenient perch than otherwise—his matchless 
plumage is long enough to twist right round it; and very mag- 
nificent it looks, I promise you, dear Madam, though Heaven 
forbid that it should ever become ‘ the fashion ! ’ 

Do you wonder now, O most respected Reader, at our strong 
determination never, under any possible combination of cir- 
cumstances, to suffer our splendid Winks to be thrust into the 
guard’s van, like a parcel of tasteless millinery? We call him 
‘ Winks,’ at home, not meaning to be disrespectful, but simply 
because, in this misguided century of progress and confusion, there 
really is no time for the delicate courtesy which, years ago, accorded 
to every gentleman his title «n extenso. Besides, those who know 
Winks intimately do not need to be told that he would puta 
girdle half-way round the earth before one had time to pronounce 
even as much as the tenth syllable of his sesquipedalian title. 
When Mr. Edison wishes to attract the attention of a flash of 
lightning, he does not stay to address it as his Most Excellent 
and Powerful Current of Positive or Negative Electricity ; but 
simply says ‘Pht!’ and claps it, all alive and wriggling, into his 


1 Scturus dorsalis, the Dorsal Squirrel. 
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Leyden phial,—or, what would have been his Leyden phial if he 
had lived a hundred years ago. And one must behave in pretty 
much the same way to Winks, who does not in the least resent 
the familiarity, but, if the truth must be confessed, wears his 
high dignity in very elastic fashion. You think he looks a little 
bored, sometimes. He shuts his huge black eyes; throws back his 
head, that he may yawn the more luxuriously ; stretches himself, 
with languid grace, like a blasé Sybarite, to whom existence 
itself is too intolerably fatiguing; and, ‘ Whuff! whuff! whuff!’ 
before you know where you are he springs upon your shoulder, 
nibbles lightly at your right ear, runs down your arm, makes a 
dash at your favourite swan’s-quill, and rushes off with it to 
Jericho. You expostulate, of course ; and, well knowing that it 
wants but eight minutes and a half to post time, cry out, ‘ Winks ! 
Winks! Winks!’ in wild despair: whereupon he drops your pen 
behind a book-shelf; flies back, to dip his paws into your inkstand ; 
and sits in the coal-scuttle, to lick them dry. Having finished 
his toilette, he brings out a lump of coal, as large as his head, and 
deposits it upon the nearest open book, in order that he may the 
more conveniently devour a beautiful white camellia which was 
sent to you, only an hour ago, by a friend who will certainly 
expect to see it upon your table when she drops in to ‘ five o’clock 
tea.’ You next hear of him, behind your back: ‘ Whuff! whuff! 
whuff!’ He has overturned a box of moist-colours, a vase of 
primroses, and a gum-bottle; and is quietly feasting upon a stick 
of sealing-wax, with the full determination of following up that 
dainty with a ‘remove’ of India-rubber. What if the sealing- 
wax be poisonous! You rush at him, in the hope of securing it 
before he has had time to swallow a fatal dose. He drops the 
savoury morsel instanter; springs back to your writing-table ; 
catches up the letter you have just directed, before your domestic— 
now barely in time to save the post—can stretch out a hand to 
prevent the theft; and carries off his prey to Mabsie’s curtain- 
pole, where he leaves it, for the present, tucked safely under the 
cornice, while he descends to earth, once more, in search of 
further adventures. 

Then you sit down, and indulge in any kind of language that 
may happen to suggest itself to you on the spur of the moment. 

But, I am anticipating. With a reckless inconsequence, 
worthy of Winks himself, I have set ‘the unities’ at naught, and 
betrayed the secrets of our home life, before I have left the 
Paddington Terminus ten miles behind me. Albeit, I trust I 
have said enough to show that the King of All the Squirrels is a 
pretty good handful when the demon of mischief gets the better 
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of him. We can only get possession of him, on such occasions, 
by taking advantage of a terrible propensity to which, alas! he 
is most immorally addicted. The attractions of Maraschino he 
cannot resist. If we do but pour a few drops into a wine-glass, 
he scents the seductive aroma from afar; plunges his head into 
the fatal cup; and falls an easy prey to his traitorous captors. It 
must not, however, be supposed that his spirits are always up to 
this delightful mark. On the morning of our departure from 
London he looked miserably crestfallen. He did not like his cold 
in the head at all. It made him sneeze, and it made his eyes 
water; and it made us very anxious indeed: for, we loved him 
dearly, and knew, full well, that, if anything went wrong with 
him, we should never see his like again. So, we wrapped up his 
cage in the great fur rug, to keep him warm, and proceeded to 
look after his companions. * 

Miss Mabsie,' the gentle, the refined, the sxsthetic, was curled 
up, fast asleep, in a bundle of cotton-wool. Pharaoh, too, was 
fast. asleep, with his ears all limp and faded, as is the wont of 
jerboas during the middle of the day. We only hoped he would 
mercifully postpone his nocturnal gambols until after our arrival 
at home; for I had already had dire experience of them,? and 
had no desire to learn my lesson over again, in a railway carriage. 
Of the manners of Spright and of Elfie, his wife—two Flying 
Phalangers,> of exceeding beauty—we knew at the time but 
very little, except that they, also, were nocturnal roysterers, and 
—experientid docente—that the teeth of one of them, at least, 
were sharp, yea, even unto the drawing of blood. Bob and Dolly 
were a pair of common English squirrels, whose pretty rustic ways 
contrasted strangely with the grand manners, and lofty insou~ 
ciance, of Prince Rip van Winkle; but Wang had been lately 
introduced to our notice as a very distinguished foreigner indeed 
—a Chinese mocking-bird,* warranted to imitate anybody or any- 
thing under his brother the sun, or the moon his sister, though we 
ourselves had only heard him call for zoedone, bark like a dog, and 
cough like an out-door patient from St. George’s Hospital. Of 
course I knew from the first, that the lungs from which this cough 
proceeded were as sound as my own; but I deny that Wang is, by 
nature, an unprincipled impostor. On the contrary, I know him 
to be an excellent fellow, at heart: a little ‘rumbustical’—as one 
of our domestics assures me—when his will is crossed; but not 
given to use either bill or claws with violence, so long as he can 
get everything his own way. The worst of it was, we had not yet 


1 See Belgravia for Feb, 1882, p. 422. 2 Ibid. p. 428, 
* Belideus Ariel, * Garrulax Chinensis, 
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had time to overcome his natural timidity so far as to make him 
really tame. On the only occasion on which my relative had 
attempted to touch him, he fluttered so much that we were afraid 
he would seriously injure himself—an event which we turned to 
good account, before our journey came to an end. 

Wang behaved so well on his journey, that, on our arrival at 
Swindon, I determined to reward him with a hard-boiled egg. 
While hurrying from the refreshment-room, with the dainty 
morsel in my hand, I encountered my relative wandering about 
the platform in a state of morbid excitement. 

‘I wish you could do something to help that poor old lady 
at the other end of the train, she said. ‘There is something 
wrong about her luggage, and she cannot find the guard.’ 

‘ All right,’ said I. ‘ But why did you not stay in your place, 
instead of rushing up and down, with that great heavy rug upon 
your arm? If you had only asked me, I would have brought you 
anything you wanted.’ 

‘Oh! never mind me,’ said my soft-hearted kinswoman, ‘ but 
do try to help that poor dear old thing. It quite distresses me 
to see her look so helpless. You are generally so kind to aged 
people, and yet you leave her quite unprotected.’ 

I thought, myself, that the old lady looked quite capable of 
managing her own affairs: but I offered my services, of course ; 
found the recreant guard within easy reach of his victim’s um- 
brella ; and succeeded, with infinite trouble, in inducing him to 
collect her scattered luggage into ‘a consistent whole.’ The 
delay consequent upon these proceedings very nearly resulted in 
my being left behind: nevertheless, the only reward I received 
for my politeness was a frigid bow, evidently designed to inform 
me that my interference was considered de trop. This was too 
much forme. With a heart inflamed with rage against the sex 
in general, and the old lady and my affectionate relative in par- 
ticular, I suffered an officious bystander to push me into my place, 
while the station-master collected his breath for the last fatal 
whistle: and, my own breath standing in still greater need of 
renovation than his, I prepared to serve poor Wang with his long- 
delayed repast in silence. But, on looking around for him, I 
perceived that his habitat had been unexpectedly changed. And, 
unless my eyes deceived me, the netted rack on both sides of the 
compartment was filled with packages from end to end; packages 
which were certainly not there when we arrived at the station. 
My companion’s sides were shaking with laughter; and I felt 
constrained to admit that her cards had not been badly played. 
She had cunningly used my well-known respect for age and in- 
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firmity as a means of decoying the guard to the opposite end of 
the platform. He had incautiously left the door of his van open, 
and, during his absence, some bold marauder had carried off all 
the beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes, which we could not rescue 
from official clutches at Paddington, and, under shelter of a fur 
rug, had conveyed them to the exact place we most particularly 
wished them to occupy. How nice of him !—or her? 

It was delightful to feel that we were all once more united 
under a common roof. Neither at Bristol, nor at Taunton, was 
any attempt made to disturb our excellent arrangements. But at 
Exeter, we got into the wars again. There had been a lawn- 
ternis tournament in the neighbourhood of that venerable city. 
A goodly company had assembled to do honour to the occasion ; 
and a goodly number of visitors purposed to return home by our 
unfortunate train. One of the first intruders into our compartment 
was a red-faced individual, tall, stout, and portly ; an interesting 
example of the antediluvian squire, glebe adscriptus, every inch 
of him, with J.P. written upon his forehead. He carried in his 
hand a small black bag; and, with the characteristic selfishness 
of an unprivileged interloper, essayed to thrust it among our 
belongings, in the netted rack. We resisted manfully ; and, after 
much altercation, succeeded in pushing the offending luggage 
under the seat—not, however, until its lock had given way, under 
force of external pressure, and displayed a row of sharp steel 
blades, which sufficiently revealed the bias of their owner’s taste. 
He looked just the sort of man to prune his grape-vines as gently 
as he would have whittled a stick, and with just about as much in- 
telligence. Superfluity of tools is always a sign of technical weak- 
ness, which is only another name for defective sympathy ; and you 
may take my word for it, that anyone rash enough to bet upon this 
man’s sympathy against that of a respectable paving-stone would 
have been safe to lose his money. So savagely unsympathetic 
was his raid upon the netted rack, that it cost my relative some 
considerable time to re-arrange the packages he disturbed. When 
her task was finished, she whispered in my ear— 

‘ What on earth can have become of the Chameleon ?’ 

Awful question! How should I know? And how could I 
search for the wandering reptile, in a carriage full of people ? 

Opposite me, sat a young lady, dressed in sun-flowers. She 
was considerate enough to bring no luggage with her; but she 
looked suspiciously at ours and murmured, ‘ Quite!’ Beside her, 
smiled a youthful ecclesiastic, with an M.B. waistcoat, fitting 
beautifully. The next seat was occupied by an older clergyman, 
whose limp white tie betokened a different school of thought. Of 
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the four places which remained, two were filled by a pair of little 
maidens, exceedingly pleasant to look upon; and two, by their 
watchful parents, very unpleasantly demoralised by the duty of 
keeping guard over them. All were quite tired out; and so were 
we. My relative fell fast asleep, before the train began to move ; 
and I should have done the same but for the lady dressed in sun- 
flowers, who stared at me so emphatically, that, being of modest 
mien, I was in danger of feeling very uncomfortable. Bad 
manners are contagious; therefore, I was not in the least surprised 
to find the youthful ecclesiastic following his neighbour’s example. 
To my indescribable confusion, the two pretty girls behaved more 
cruelly still, opening their eyes wider than I thought it possible 
for such captivating orbs to open. Papa, mamma, and the elderly 
clergyman all yielded, in turn, to the baleful influence, and, after 
the lapse of a few minutes, fixed their eyes upon me, like a regi- 
ment of basilisks; but the squire stared hardest of all—so hard, 
that it was about as much as I could do to refrain from asking 
him what he meant by it. Finally, my relative awoke ; stared at 
me like the rest of the company, and approached her hand to my 
bewildered head. 

‘Stay! stay!’ cried the squire. ‘Pray do not touch him. 
He will come round again in a minute or two; I am certain he 
will.’ 

Come round again? Had I fainted, then, without knowing it ? 
Had I been surreptitiously chloroformed? Was I the unsuspect- 
ing victim of a stroke of apoplexy? I was begining to feel 
nervous. 

‘Oh, utter! Oh, intense!’ moaned the Dame aux hélianthes. 

‘Oh, utter what?’ I cried, now really alarmed. ‘Ifpne or 
other of you would only utter some sensible explanation of your 
extraordinary conduct, I should feel most truly thankful.’ 

* Did I not tell you so?’ screamed the squire. ‘ He is coming 
round already. Do you notice the peculiar roll of that left eye? 
I have rarely observed anything more physiologically intéresting.’ 

Was I going mad? And, was this horrid man familiar with 
all the symptoms of my special form of lunacy ? If not, why did 
he call attention to a visual distortion of which I myself was pro- 
foundly unconscious? It seemed to me that everybody was going 
mad. Surely the elder clergyman was; else, why did he keep on 
muttering verses, as from some long-forgotten poem, the favourite 
epithet in which seemed to be ‘green’? What did he mean by 
it, I should like to know? And, why did the curate smile at his 
maunderings, and compliment him upon his recollection of ‘that 
jolly old speaker’? And, why did my unnatural and hateful 
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kinswoman affect to muffle her unholy laughter in a cough too 
transparent to deceive a baby? They were as mad as March 
hares, every one of them; anybody could see that. All Bedlam 
could not have matched them, for aberration of intellect ; nor all 
Beeotia, for rudeness. 

I took off my hat, for no earthly reason that I know of, and 
rested it upon my knee. Asa pretext for at least doing something, 
I made a show of smoothing its ruffled circumference. And—Oh! 
ye gods! The Chameleon was deliberately walking round it, at 
the rate of a step a minute, clothed in the sombre habiliments he 
always wore when resting upon a large black surface, and looking 
pretty nearly as uncanny as Auld Hornie himsel’, It was he, 
then, who was expected to ‘come round’ from the back to the 
front of my desecrated head; his eye to the frenzied rolling of 
which the attention of the company had been so forcibly directed ; 
and Enfield’s ‘jolly old Speaker,’ from which the old clergyman 
had drawn his poetical reminiscences. But, I had my revenge. 
I shut the reptile up in his box; and, under pretence that the evening 
was growing cold, refused to leave open the smallest peep-hole. 

This incident created a profound sensation. The ladies shud- 
dered visibly ; but smiled, between their paroxysms. The clergy 
meditated. The squire wrote something in a note-book. I most 
devoutly hoped they might all be bound for Plymouth ; in which 
case they would have to change carriages when the train arrived 
at Newton. 

As we approached the junction, the squire grew fidgety. 
Five times, within as many minutes, he looked, alternately, at his 
watch and his Bradshaw. Five times he stood up and held his 
eye-glass within an inch of the lamp, in vain endeavour to solve 
the mysteries of his time-table. At his sixth attempt, the train 
gave a lurch, in passing over some not very perfectly adjusted points, 
and so far disturbed his equilibrium, that, to save himself from 
falling, he was fain to catch at the nearest object within his reach— 
which, as ill luck would have it, happened to be Wang’s cage. 

Said Wang’s indignant mistress, ‘May I beg you kindly to 
observe that my luggage is not firm enough to support your 
weight ?’ 

Said the squire, ‘Certainly, madam, I had no intention of 
disturbing it, I assure you.’ 

But, all the same, he held on tight by the cage, to steady 
himself, while he brought his nose into closer proximity with the 
lamp than ever. 

* You are pulling it all down,’ insisted my companion, with the 
affability of an advanced convalescent. . 
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Upon this, the squire, also, became extremely affable; shut up 
his eye-glass ; and sat down. 

*T am at a loss to understand what harm I have done, madam,’ 
said he, after a grim and somewhat awkward pause. ‘ May I ven- 
ture to enquire whether your parcel contains any newly-invented 
compound, more dangerous than dynamite ?’ 

‘It contains,’ said his merciless antagonist, ‘a CHINESE 
ANIMAL, WHICH HAS NOT YET BEEN TAMED.’ 

‘Gadzooks!’ cried the venerable divine. 

‘Oh, very!’ muttered my vis-d-vis. 

‘ A Chinese animal !’ shouted the astonished maidens. 

‘Untamed !’ groaned their terrified progenitors. 

The squire turned pale. 

‘I attempted to touch it, once,’ pursued the ‘animal’s’ 
respected keeper, ‘ but feel so little inclined to repeat the experi- 
ment, that, had you let it loose, I should have left you to manage 
it in the best way you could.’ 

Said Wang, ‘Bow! wow! hawk! hawk! hawk! Rhrr—r— 
r—r—r—r—r—rmth } ’ 

Had a patent magnetico-electric high-pressure galvanised 
bomb-shell, worked by steam and chemistry combined, fallen 
plump into our midst, it could scarcely have met with a more 
flattering reception than did this fearful exclamation. Within 
three seconds after our arrival at Newton, we had the compartment 
once more to ourselves. Five minutes later, the Plymouth division 
of the train was ready to depart. As it left the station, a window 
was suddenly lowered, and the squire thrust out his head, in wild 
excitement. 

‘Guard! guard! Is this all right for Torquay?’ 

‘ All right for Plymouth, sir. Mustn’t leave the train when 
it is in motion.’ 

A thicket of sun-flowers trembled, for a moment, at the window 
of the next compartment ; and then sank down, as if its blossoms 
had suddenly faded. Ithought they had: but my relative assured 
me that they had only ‘ quited.’ 

‘Bow! wow! Zoedone! Rhr—r—r—r—rrh!’ screamed the 
‘ Chinese animal,’ in ecstasies. 

‘The squire has left his black bag behind him,’ said I. 

‘Has he? Well, never mind. No doubt his name is on it; 
and, if.so, we must send it on at once: for, after all, it was our 
fault that he forgot to take it with him.’ 

His name was on it—a name that I do not care to reproduce. 
Our antediluvian J.P., warranted bucolic, every inch of him, with 
glebe adscriptus written on his forehead, turned out to be a well- 





known physiologist, equally notorious for the cruelty of his experi- 
ments upon living animals, and for the cold-bloodedness of his 
treatises upon the subject. We understood the mystery of the 
‘ pruning-knives,’ a little more clearly, now. Need I say that, 
if their owner ever saw them again, it was through no friendly 
intervention of ours? I had a hot argument with acertain young 
lady, as to the propriety of throwing them out of the window: and, 
curiously enough, I heard, some months afterwards, that a bag 
full of similar instruments, all eaten through with rust, had 
actually been found in a ditch, by the side of the railway, at a 
spot somewhere about half-way between Newton and King’s 
Kerswell. Curious coincidence, was it not ? 

We tried our hardest to forget this ugly conclusion to the 
adventures of the day; and succeeded, for the time: though the 
features of the vivisector have since furnished the crowning horror 
to many a nightmare dream, in which he played the part of the 
demon, and Winks and Mabsie, those of the hero and heroine. 
Dear Winks! How glad he was to get to the end of his journey ! 
We invited a select party of friends to meet him, on the following 
morning, at breakfast; and I feel it my duty to confess that his 
behaviour was simply atrocious. He began by stealing a slice of 
cake, and sitting on my shoulder—his favourite perch—to eat it. 
This was innocent enough, and won him no end of golden opinions. 
But Winks’s forbearance is something like the politeness of that 
immortal boatswain, Mr. Chucks, who, ‘for the honour of the 
service,’ made it a point of conscience to preface his most violent 
outbursts with the courteous request, ‘ Permit me to insinuate, in 
the most delicate manner in the world, &., &., &c.’ We felt 
sure that the K.O.A.T.S. meant more mischief than the abstraction 
of a piece of cake, to which, as he very well knew, he was as wel- 
come as the day; and events proved that he did: only, following 
the example of the ‘ boatswain tight,’ he postponed his climax to 
a convenient season. Springing from my shoulder to that of a 
lady who sat near me, he made a raid upon her earrings, and 
considered himself shamefully ill-used, in that he was not per- 
mitted to carry them bodily away. Concerning the language in 
which he expressed his disapproval of our conduct on this particular 
occasion, I will say no more than that it consisted entirely of 
monosyllables, delivered with considerable emphasis. However, 
we pardoned his profanity—as everyone always does—and only 
turned from him, for a moment, to bestow a little collateral 
attention on our pretty Pharaoh, who was skipping about in his 
most captivating mood, and making himself immensely popular ; 
when a loud scream from some of the party warned us of danger 
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ahead. Winks was making off with a pat of butter. Hands were 
stretched out, on all sides, to arrest him: but he evaded them all, 
without an effort. However hotly pursued, he can always find 
time to taste a stolen dainty en voyage, and even to sit down 
comfortably while he does so. In this manner, he not only did 
full justice to the produce of the dairy, aw naturel, but 
endeavoured to enhance its relish by dipping it into a dish of 
preserved strawberries, whence he immediately afterwards ex- 
tracted it, in company with a goodly helping of fruit and syrup. 
The appalling stickiness of his appearance now prevented the 
boldest of us from attacking him, until an injudicious domestic, 
thinking that the line must be drawn somewhere, conceived the 
happy idea of throwing a table-napkin over his head. Winks 
drew the line at the distance of one inch from the napkin’s 
nearest edge; overturned the coffee-pot in so doing; and ran up 
the window-curtains, with the butter in his mouth, and a couple 
of heavenly strawberries tucked under his chin. Sitting upon the 
curtain-pole, he devoured the spoil in ecstasy ; and, in accordance 
with his invariable custom, wiped his mouth upon the nearest 
textile fabric he could find, which, in this case, happened to be 
the top of the window-blind. Having made this sacrifice to 
decency, he descended, step by step, to earth, sniffing daintily at 
every trace of syrup he had dropped upon his upward journey ; 
and then, nothing doubting the cordiality of his reception, jumped 
back to my shoulder, and came round to be kissed! 

How our dining-room was ever made habitable again, is more 
than I can tell. I only know that it was given up to the purifiers, 
for two long miserable days: and that the table-cloth was said to 
have been found glued to the carpet. I have never dared so much 
as to make enquiries after my unfortunate coat, the collar of 
which, when I was mercifully delivered from it, would have 
scandalised a sugar-baker. The laundress charged double fees 
for all the table-linen sent to her that week, and roundly 
abused our servants into the bargain. But no one had a single 
word to say against our darling Winks; and it is my belief that, 
if he were to offer to do it all over again, every soul in the house 
would be delighted.' 

W. 8. ROCKSTRO. 


1 Since this little sketch was written, our happy family has suffered a sad loss, in 
the death of poor little Mabsie. She had passed safely through the winter: but we 
thought her growing very feeble; and, on the morning of April 6, she was found in 
her cage insensible. She died an hour afterwards—we hope without suffering, and 
we think, most probably, from old age; though we had no means of ascertaining how 
old she was when she first became ‘ one of us,’ nor do we know how long a mar- 
moset is generally supposed to live. Sit tlle terra levis. 
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W Close Ahabe. 


CuaptTer I. 


A WINDING country road, shut in by flower-flecked hedges from 
fields of waving corn, arched over by a vault of deepest blue. 
The lark, a dim and wavering speck in the upper air, shook out 
incessant trills of melody, and the brook warbled a tuneful answer 
to his wordless song. The scene, lovely in itself, had gained, 
at the moment we behold it, the completing touch which artists 
call ‘a human interest,’ without which few scenes are worth a 
painter’s while to copy, or a story-teller’s while to write about. 
Round a corner of the lane came two figures—a well-set-up, hand- 
some youth of five-and-twenty, and a girl of seventeen or so. The 
girl, as became the heroine of a love-story, was pretty, and borrowed 
an additional charm from the chastened smile of humour which 
lurked in the eyes which shot an occasional glance at her com- 
panion, who seemed perturbed in spirit, and plucked at his 
moustache with a nervous hand. 

‘I thought you had something to say,’ said the young lady 
demurely. 

‘So I have,’ answered the young man. ‘I’m going away.’ 

‘For long ?’ 

‘I don’t know, yet. It may be only a day or two, it may be a 
month, or even more.’ 

The smile faded from the girl’s eyes, and left them grave, and 
her lips quivered ‘a little. By some keen feminine instinct, in- 
comprehensible t us of the other sex, she knew that her com- 
panion’s glance was turned on her, although her own had dropped 
to the dusty road. 

‘It’s too bad, Mr. Eyton,’ she said petulantly. ‘When you 
had promised for the twenty-fourth, and the rehearsals were going 
so nicely! It will spoil everything.’ 

* You don’t suppose I want to go?’ asked the young man. 

‘ You are going,’ said the girl. ‘It’s too bad. Who is to play 
the Marquis, if you aren’t back in time ?’ 

‘There are plenty of fellows to pick from,’ answered her com- 
panion. ‘Try Tom Courtenay,’ he suggested, with the air of one 
who launches a conversational shaft of unusual point. 

‘Why are you going ?’ inquired the young lady with a sudden 
assumption of ease. 

The young man’s face, which had brightened a little, clouded 
again. 
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‘I got a letter this morning from West, my uncle’s lawyer.’ 
He took the letter from his pocket as he spoke, but restored it 
again, unopened. ‘ My uncle is very ill; so ill, West says, that he 
can’t last much longer; so ill that he could not write himself. 
He wants me to go and see him.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said the girl. ‘ Of course, you must go.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘I must go.’ 

‘It was very thoughtful of you to remember the theatricals 
at all, at such a time, and to give me warning. I’m sorry I was 
so—so cross about it. It must be very sad to lose anyone you 
love.’ 

‘I’m afraid I am not so sorry for that as I ought to be,’ an- 
swered the young fellow. ‘ West says——’ he made a motion of 
his hand towards his pocket, but withdrew it again. ‘ West says 
that the will is in my favour. You see 

He stopped short, at the sudden look of pained amazement on 
the girl’s face. 

‘No, I didn’t mean that!’ he broke out. ‘Nelly, don’t go 
away. Stay! You can’t think me such a cad as to be glad of a 
man’s death because it brings me money? Hang the money! 
Can’t you guess why I’m glad ?’ 

The girl’s eyes dropped again, and she stood trembling. Mr. 
Eyton bit his lips with vexation, and made two distinct attempts 
to speak, with no comprehensible result. The girl was the first to 
recover herself. : 

‘Will you kindly explain?’ she asked, a trifle icily, though 
her cheeks were burning, and her eyes less steady than she wished 
to make them. 

‘I don’t know where to begin,’ said the young man. 

‘ Begin,’ responded the young lady lucidly, ‘at the beginning.’ 

‘TI will,’ he said with an aspect of desperate determination. 
‘I love you. I should never have had the cheek to tell you so if 
I hadn’t got this letter. But now I can offer you such a life as 
you have a right to expect. I couldn’t go away in uncertainty. 
I have really been trying to feel sorry for poor old uncle all day, 
and I couldn’t think of anything but you. I’ve thought of nothing 
else for—for ages, since I met you first. It’s ungrateful, perhaps— 
in fact, I’m sure it is—but I can’t help feeling glad that I have the 
right to speak.’ 

The girl’s iciness melted before this sudden warmth, and face 
and neck and ears were rosy red. 

‘If you say “ Yes,” I shall be sorry,’ said the young man. 

There is a certain school of philosophers which declares that 
the female sex is void of humour. If that doctrine be true of 
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women in general, Miss Helen Boswell must be taken as an ex- 
ception. 

‘Then I think I had better say “ No!”’ she said, in answer to 
the young man’s remarkable declaration. 

Young men in love are notoriously stupid, but even Mr. Eyton, 
who was as much in love as any young man in the British Islands, 
penetrated the meaning of this utterance. 

‘Say “ Yes,”’ he answered, boldly possessing himself of her 
passive hand. She made a feeble motion to withdraw it, whereat 
he passed his arm about her waist and took the other. She raised 
her eyes in one swift glance at his face, and dropped them again. 
The pressure of the arm about her tightened, as he renewed his 
bidding, and her lips moved ‘ Yes,’ although no sound was audible, 
even to her lover’s ears. Whereat, his boldness overran all re- 
straint, and, overcoming the slightest possible resistance, he drew 
the lips to his, and kissed them. 

‘Why do men fall in love?’ inquired Miss Boswell some half- 
hour later, with an air of philosophical research. 

‘ Judging from my own case,’ answered Mr. Eyton, ‘ because 
they can’t help it.’ 

‘Now, see what you’ve brought on yourself,’ continued the 
young lady. ‘You'll have to tell Aunt Eliza, and then she’s sure 
to tell you the history of her own courtship, which you must have 
heard fifty times already.’ 

‘I don’t mind. I’m rather fond of Ancient History.’ 

‘ Don’t interrupt, and don’t laugh at Aunt Eliza, if you please. 
Then you'll have to face papa, and tell him all about it when he 
comes home. And then,’ she paused to give full weight to this 
announcement—‘ then you'll have to marry me.’ 

Mr. Eyton boldly announced himself untouched by the terrors 
of this programme. 

‘Ah,’ said Nelly, ‘ you don’t know me yet.’ 

‘What kind of man is the General ?’ asked her companion. 

‘I haven’t seen him for twelve years,’ answered Nelly. ‘I was 
only five when he took me on board the ship at Madras, and he’s 
never been to England since. He was always very kind, and I cried 
awfully when I left him. And he writes me such nice letters, and 
sends me things by pretty nearly every ship that comes home. 
And Aunt Eliza says he’s the best man she ever knew. I don’t 
think you need be very much afraid of him.’ 

‘With such an ally,’ auswered her lover, ‘I should not be afraid 
of a dozen generals.’ 

‘Do be quiet, George,’ said Nelly. ‘There’s Aunt Eliza on 
the lawn.’ 
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‘ Asleep, as usual,’ said George. ‘ Let us wake her up, and ask 
for some tea. And then I must run away and catch the 4.20.’ 

‘Tam awake, young people,’ said Aunt Eliza. ‘Good afternoon, 
Mr. Eyton. Nelly, what are you looking so guilty about ?’ 

‘Nelly and I, Mrs. Tresham,’ said George, with his arm round 
his sweetheart’s waist, ‘ have a confession to make.’ 

‘I knew it!’ said the old lady, with sleepy triumph. ‘ You 
needn’t take the trouble. I’m not always asleep, and I’ve seen it 
coming this last two months. Nelly, come and kiss me. So you 
do love him, after all, you little hypocrite ?’ 

‘ I—I think so,’ said Nelly. 

‘You think so!’ repeated the old lady. ‘ You little goose! 
Young people were more certain of their own minds when I was 
young. But there are no young people nowadays. Love has gone 
out of fashion. A decorous attachment is what young people feel 
towards each other now. George, you may kiss me, too. You 
might have thought more of the privilege forty years ago. 
Nelly, go and order some tea. Sit down, Mr. Eyton, and tell me 
why you must leave us so soon.’ 

George entered into particulars. 

‘I couldn’t go away in uncertainty, Mrs. Tresham,’ he con- 
cluded ; ‘so I asked Nelly this afternoon.’ 

‘ Uncertainty, indeed!’ said Mrs. Tresham. ‘ Asif there was 
any uncertainty! But young men are stupid, nowadays. Nelly 
has been in love with you this two months past.’ 

‘ And you will help us with the General?’ asked George. 

‘Valiant young man!’ laughed the old lady. ‘ Why didn’t 
you ask me to make love for you to Nelly ?’ 

‘I preferred taking that department myself,’ answered George. 

‘ Be off with you,’ said Mrs. Tresham, in high good humour. 
‘It’s four o’clock. You'll just have time to catch the train. 
What is it, Kitty?’ : 

A servant appeared, carrying a buff-enveloped missive on a 
salver. Mrs. Tresham opened and read it. 

‘From the General, my dear. He is at Southampton, and 
will be home to-morrow. Good-bye, George. Set your mind at 
rest. Is that all you have to give your accepted lover, Nelly, 
going away for we don't know how long? J’m not looking, 


child.’ 
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Carter II. 


‘Dear Mr. Eyron,—I have heard of you, and shall be very 
glad to see you if you can make time to visit me to-morrow, 
between ten and three. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘Maximus BoswELL. 
‘ GzorGE Eyton, Esq.’ 


It is hardly to be wondered at if George Eyton, who had no 
pretensions to the gift of prophecy, looked forward to the inter- 
view to which this brief note invited him with feelings of un- 
mixed joy. The events of the next five minutes are as dark to us 
unprescient mortals as those of a century hence. So George, 
having read and re-read the letter, and executed a fantastic pas de 
joie round the limits of his sitting-room, went out to dine, ina 
high state of self-gratulation and good-fellowship with the world 
in general. 

He dined at his favourite club, ‘The Owls,’ which has since 
disappeared, and left no progeny. You may seek in vain for its 
like, nowadays, though the events I chronicle are barely five years 
old. There had been a time when to belong to ‘The Owls’ was 
in itself a somewhat coveted distinction. Most of its members 
were men of decent standing in the literary and artistic worlds. 
There is, I believe, a standing order of the House of Commons 
(not so well kept as it might be) to the effect that no member 
shall speak ill of another. The unwritten law of the Association 
of Owls was that each of its members should hold and disseminate 
the best possible opinion of every other member, and to be an 
Owl meant to have great things prophesied of you by your brother- 
birds of night. Future Poets Laureate and Presidents of the 
Royal Academy were to be found in the smoke-dimmed precincts 
of the club-house, and the aureole of future fame gilded the least 
successful of its habitués. 

It was in a mild and not altogether unagreeable spirit of sad- 
ness that George Eyton took his seat at his favourite table. His 
visits to the old place were numbered, and many pleasant 
memories were enshrined within its walls. Already dowered with 
the affection of the old club waiter, the dinner he ordered on this 
occasion was such as to deepen the tender interest felt by that 
venerable servitor in his young client, and past and future looked 
doubly fair, viewed through the medium of a bottle of choice 
burgundy. Presently entered to him Mr. Thomas Courtenay, a 
brother-Owl, to whom a casual and sarcastic reference had been 
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made on that eventful afternoon, a month ago, Mr. Courtenay 
aspired to be a journalist. He was a young man of considerable 
talent, but of an erratic temperament, which somewhat militated 
against his success. 

‘Hillo, Eyton, where have you been hiding for the last 
month ?’” 

‘TI have been to Shropshire, attending on my uncle.’ © 

‘Peace to his manes,’ said Mr. Courtenay, and took a gulp from 
a soda-water glass, filled with a liquor of a faint golden tinge. <I, 
alas! am uncleless. By the way,’ he continued—‘I suppose I 
may ask—I hear that you are engaged to Miss Boswell. Is 
that so?’ 

‘I am, provisionally. I am to see the General to-morrow.’ 

‘Success attend you! Fear nothing from me. I retire.’ 

‘That’s very good of you,’ said Eyton gravely. 

« ‘Not at all,’ responded Mr. Courtenay, with equal gravity. 
‘Don’t mention it. And I wish you the best of luck with the 
General, my boy, and all happiness.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered George, cordially grasping the hand 
extended to him. 

‘What kind of man is the General?’ asked Courtenay. 

‘I never met him. He has been in India for the last twelve 
years. Nelly—Miss Boswell—can only just remember him. But 
I think it will be all right. Mrs. Tresham promised to blow my 
trumpet.’ 

‘ Charming old lady, Mrs. Tresham !’ said Courtenay. 

Eyton assented. ‘And what have you been doing since I saw 
you last ?’ 

‘Working. I hit on a great idea, a magnificent notion, sir. 
The way to literary success. Novel ideas in old forms of ex- 
pression. Novelty is what is wanted nowadays. I wrote an 
article to prove that great criminals are merely mistaken humorists, 
people with a strong desire, but no capacity, to be funny. I sup- 
ported my theory by historical examples: Cain, Nero, Cesar 
Borgia, and King Theebaw. It was a beautiful paper, three 
Latin quotations per manuscript folio. You wouldn’t believe, if I 
told you, the amount of time and trouble I spent on it. I smoked 
pound and a quarter of bird’s-eye over the revision alone, and 
when it was finished I sent it to the “ Ecumenical Review.”’ 

* Well ?’ 

‘It was rejected, sir. I got it back by return of post, with a 
note from the editor expressing his sorrow at his inability to use 
it, as the “ (Ecumenical ” was not a comic paper.’ 

‘What are you going to do to-night ?’ asked Courtenay half 
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an hour later, as they sat in the smoke-room over the digestive - 
cigar. ‘Have you any engagement?’ 

‘No. I was thinking of turning into one of the theatres later 
> 

‘Come with me instead, and I'll show you something.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Did you ever hear of Elijah Short ?’ 

‘Never. What is he?’ 

‘He is a temperance orator. And he is an orator, too, the 
only one I ever heard who really deserves the name. I’m going 
to hear him to-night. Come with me—you won’t regret it. I 
heard him two years ago, when I was doing that series on the 
East End—the series that was to make my fortune, and never came 
out. He’s one of the most wonderful men alive. He hasn’t an - 
‘h’ in his composition, his grammar is worse than a lady 
novelist’s, his accent is a thing to marvel at, and I’ve seen him 
make a crowd of two thousand people laugh and cry for three 
hours at a stretch. He told the story of his own life, and Dickens 
never did anything finer, for humour and pathos. It was down by 
Rotherhithe, and the place was full of those hulking “ longshore 
blackguards,” and I saw dozens of ’em crying like women. I’m 
not so sure that I didn’t shed a furtive tear myself, and as for 
laughing—my ribs were sore for a week after. Come and hear 
him. There’s nothing like him at any of the theatres.’ 

‘He must be good,’ said Eyton, laughing. ‘He has positively 
made ‘om Courtenay enthusiastic ! ’ 

‘Come and hear him,’ repeated Courtenay, ‘and he’ll do the 
same for you.’ 

‘Where is this paragon to be seen ?’ 

‘In the Brooklyn Hall, Taylor Street. It’s only two minutes’ 
walk. You can come away if you don’t care for it. Though, 
if you wait till Short begins, you won’t leave till he has 
finished, I promise you. And you can mention casually, in your 
interview with the General to-morrow, that you spent last evening 
at a temperance meeting. Give him a good idea of your general 
moral tone.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Eyton, laughingly. ‘I’m ready.’ 

They left the club arm in arm, and took their way to Taylor 
Street. Coming to the hall, they found it besieged by a throng 
of people, who filtered slowly through the doors, to swell the 
audience already seated. It was a vast, bare room, walls and 
ceiling in whitewashed plaster; the spacious platform, the wide 
gallery, and all the seats and fittings constructed of wood. The 
place was destitute of any attempt at ornamentation, unless a 
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banner, representing the Angel of Temperance trampling under 
foot the Demon of Drink, flanked by the lesser insignia of the 
various teetotal lodges which assisted at the gathering, could be 
called by such a name. The audience was mostly drawn from one 
class: small shopkeepers of the neighbourhood accompanied by 
their families. The general aspect of the people was orderly and 
intelligent, though here and there were to be seen faces of a lower 
cast, and a few were evidently votaries of the conquered deity re- 
presented on the banner. George, who had never assisted at any 
such affair before, watched the proceedings with considerable 
interest. In ten minutes after the arrival of the friends the hall 
was filled to its utmost capacity, though crowds stiil besieged the 
entrance. It was summer weather, and the place soon grew 
suffocatingly hot, although the skimp-framed windows were 
opened; and the buzz of conversation was deafening. Ina while, 
the audience grew clamorous at the sight of the still deserted plat- 
form, and summoned the tardy orators of the night with rounds of 
Kentish fire. They came at last, and were received with a burst 
of applause compared with which that of Drury Lane was a 
whisper. 

‘That’s Short,” said Courtenay to his companion; ‘the big 
man with the white beard, talking to the chairman.’ 

‘ Who’s the chairman ?’ 

‘Haven't a notion; military-looking party.’ 

A gentleman, conspicuous in the white tie and long coat of the 
Established Church, came forward, and, having commanded silence 
by a motion of the hand, delivered a short extemporaneous prayer, 
to which the vast audience uttered a sonorous ‘Amen.’ Then a 
second gentleman, in dubiously tinted linen, and looking generally 
like a caricature of his confrére, gave out a hymn, two lines at a 
time, which was sung with a somewhat rude but genuine fervour. 
The chairman then announced that Mrs. Rachel Pounder would 
address the meeting. Mrs. Pounder, an economically constructed 
lady clad in shining and crackling silks, advanced to the handrail, 
with the aspect of a feminine policeman bent on taking her whole 
audience into instant custody. George had never dreamed of any- 
thing like her, even in a nightmare, and listened to her commina- 
tory periods, delivered in a voice like a steam-whistle, with a short- 
lived interest which speedily degenerated into boredom. Mrs. 
Pounder, having few ideas, hid poverty of thought under fluency 
of language. Such ideas as she had were chiéfly disagreeable, and 
comprised the questionable dogma that everybody not belonging to 
the peculiar branch of the Temperance League of which she was a 
member would discover his mistake, too late to rectify it, in a 
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future state of considerable discomfort. However, she subsided at 
last, apparently to the satisfaction of her audience, who applauded 
her but feebly. 

Then came disaster. 

The chairman said that, before requesting Mr. Short to address 
the meeting, he would avail himself of a hint which he owed to 
that gentleman, by inviting such as were present, and felt the spirit 
move them, to encourage their neighbours in the path of temper- 
ance, by quoting such short passages from the Scriptures or the 
poets in which the beauties of that virtue were praised. The 
invitation was accepted. ‘Look not upon the wine when it is red.’ 
‘ At the last it stingeth like an adder and biteth like a serpent.’ 
¢ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging,’ and kindred texts were 
repeated in succession from different parts of the building, in 
every variety of voice and key. One young man in the near 
neighbourhood of the platform secured enthusiastic applause by a 
repetition of the Shakespearian lines: 


For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to the blood, 
And so mine age is like a lusty winter, 
Frosty—but kindly. 


Then, moved, doubtless, by the instigation of the devil, arose 
Mr. George Eyton. His dress and appearance, so completely 
different from those of the rest of the audience, attracted great 
attention, which grew as he slowly adjusted his coat and fitted his 
eye-glass. They waited, the more enthusiastic of them drawing a 
deep breath, the better to applaud the sentiment he had risen to 
utter. It came. 

‘Take a little, for the stomach’s sake.’ 

There was a moment’s dead silence, and then tumult, wild and 
indescribable, and Mr. Eyton, borne upon the crest of a human 
wave, found himself in the deserted street, with no very clear idea 
of how he got there. His hat was gone, his light dust overcoat 
hung about him inribbons. He leaned against a convenient lamp- 
post, and laughed until the street re-echoed. Presently, wiping 
the tears from his eyes, he beheld Mr. Courtenay, partner in his 
expulsion and his merriment. 

‘It was too bad, George,’ said Courtenay, gasping. 

‘I couldn’t have helped it, if I'd been hung for it,’ answered 
Eyton. ‘Confound it all, the chairman asked for texts. I gave 
one, didn’t 1? I say, Courtenay, old man, I can’t walk home in 
this state. Fetch a cab for me, there’sa good fellow, while I have 
my laugh out.’ 
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Courtenay moved away to fulfil his friend’s behest, but suddenly 
stood stone still. 

‘Isay—! Eyton! Look here!’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Courtenay’s sole answer was to point to a flaming poster on 
the wall. George followed the direction of his friend’s forefinger, 
and read, with a drooping jaw— 

The chair to be taken at eight o’clock 


by 
GENERAL Sir Maximus Boswett, K.C.B. 


Cuapter III. 


Upon the morning following the events recorded in the last 
chapter, Miss Kitty, engaged in the household of General Boswell 
as lady’s maid to that gallant officer’s daughter, was much exer- 
cised in mind regarding the movements and intentions of a 
mysterious stranger, who had, for the last half-hour, been taking 
secret views of the house from behind various trees, and otherwise 
conducting himself in an unusual and remarkable manner. The 
stranger was eminently respectable, and indeed mildly clerical, in 
appearance. He was clean shaven, and wore blue glasses and a long 
frock coat, but his behaviour was incongruous, and therefore, to 
the mind of the faithful Kitty, suspicious. Having for some time 
watched his movements from the shadow of an arbour, she 
emerged, and betook herself, in aa innocent and dégagé manner, to 
the culling of a nosegay from the garden beds. The mysterious 
one made frantic efforts to attract her attention, with apparent 
non-success. She saw his signals, but gave no sign in return. 
Waxing bolder, the stranger, carefully ensconcing himself behind a 
tree, called her by her name, whereat the maiden, with a stifled 
scream, dropped the half-completed nesegay, and scuttled back to 
the arbour, with a mighty frou-frow of petticoats. The stranger 
made himself as small as he could, and waited. The damsel 
presently returned, with gingerly steps, 

‘ Kitty!’ repeated the stranger. 

‘Oh, good gracious!’ said the young lady, and started off again, 
but checked herself, 

‘Kitty! Don’t you know me?’ asked the mysterious one, 
coming for a second into full view, and taking off the blue glasses. 
The girl gave a second little scream, and the young man dodged 
precipitately behind his shelter. 

‘Mr. Eyton! Well, I never! In blue glasses! And, ob, 
good gracious me, what’s gone of your moustaches ?’ 

x2 
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* Hush-h-h-h !’ said George in a tremulous whisper. ‘ Hush-h-h ! 
Where’s the General ?’ 

‘ He’s upstairs, in his study, wn the paper. Well, of all the 
! +] 

‘Yes, I know! Where’s Miss Boswell ?’ 

‘She’s gone into the village, to see old Mrs. Slocomb. Well, 
if ever !” 

‘ All right, never mind all that. Look here, you see this letter, 
Til put it here, in this cleft of the tree. You can come out and 
get it, and give it to Miss Boswell. Don’t let her see the General 
till she’s read ‘it. Where’s Mrs. Tresham ? ’ 

‘She’s in the dining-room.’ 

‘ Asleep ?” 

‘I don’t know. I should think so.’ 

‘Go and see, there’s a good girl. If she is, give me a signal, 
and I'll come in. You must open the door for me, and smuggle 
me up to the General. Don’t wait to ask me any questions; 
Miss Boswell will tell you all about-it, I expect, when she’s read 
the letter, or I will, some other time.’ 

Kitty retreated, wondering, to fulfil her commission. She 
shared, in a lesser degree, her mistress’s affection for Mr. Eyton, 
and her admiration of him had been cemented by divers presents 
from the young man, and perhaps also (honi soit qui mal y pense) 
by those means which are even yet more efficacious in enlisting 
the sympathies of a pretty girl than more enduring tokens of 
regard. Aunt Eliza slumbered placidly in the dining-room, and 
the coast being clear, Kitty gave the promised signal, and admitted 
George, after due presentation of his card, to the General, in 
whose face the young man recognised, with a sinking heart, the 
lineaments of the chairman of the preceding evening. 

The General, without clearly knowing why, was somewhat 
puzzled by the apparition of the claimant of his daughter’s hand, 
whose appearance answered neither to his own unformed expecta- 
tions, nor to those casual scraps of description he had received 
from Nelly-and from Aunt Eliza. The General was sufficiently 
experienced in the ways of women to know that their likings or 
dislikings are amongst the things least certain in a most uncertain 
universe, but he felt it strange that this semi-clerical young 
gentleman should have been the man to bear off the affections of 
such a girl as his daughter against all opposition. But he was 
exceedingly fond of his child, and had no doubt of the depth of her 
affection for her lover, nor was he so prejudiced as to hold an 
additional inch or two of length in a coat, or a shade of blue in a 
pair of spectacles, as an insuperable bar against love’s progression. 
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So he received George with a cordiality which increased the feel- 
ing of guilt the young man already felt within himself. 

‘I am very happy to see you, Mr. Eyton, very happy indeed. 
Pray take a seat.’ 

‘Thank you,’ stammered George. ‘It’s very hot, don’t you 
think, sir ?’ 

The General assented, and sat, looking at his visitor with a 
beaming face. A spare and rather wizened little man, with thin 
reddish locks crowning a scarlet visage, framed with fiery whiskers. 
He sat his chair as he might have done his charger on parade. 

‘I—I never remember to have felt hotter, said George 
desperately. 

‘Indeed !’ said the General. 

‘I suppose you find it almost cool, after India ?’ continued the 
young man. 

* Not quite so hot as it is there, sometimes,’ assented Sir Maxi- 
mus. ‘Though I suppose it is warm for England. What on earth 
can Nelly see in this nincompoop?’ he asked himself silently. 
‘Does his courtship of her consist of meteorological comparisons, I 
wonder ?’ 

George, as we know, found other materials for conversation 
with Nelly, but at present his usual fluency had deserted him. 
However, perceiving that his half-formed fears of being recognised, 
in spite of his disguises, by his future father-in-law were apparently 
groundless, he gained courage, and spoke out in such a fashion 
as vastly improved the General’s opinion of him, His affection 
for Nelly was deep and genuine, and under its influence he waxed 
almost eloquent, to the thinking of the fatherly heart which drank 
in the young man’s praises of Miss Boswell. Sir Maximus lis- 
“tened with a pleased smile, and George, thawing more and more 
under the old man’s geniality, made rapid progress in his good 
graces. 

‘Well, Mr. Eyton,’ he said presently, ‘I am an old soldier, 
and, as you know, old soldiers are cautious. I shall throw no 
obstacle in your way. You are admitted as my daughter’s suitor, 
and if, as I believe you will, you continue to deserve my good 
opinion, you shall marry her. I hear the best accounts of you, 
both from my daughter (though her opinion is not worth much, 
for reasons best known to yourself) and from my sister, whose 
judgment is worth more. You are admitted, sir, on probation. 
What do you say?’ 

George made such an answer as the General anticipated, and 
as my reader may imagine for himself. 

* Then that’s settled,’ said the General genially, clapping him 
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on the shoulder and shaking hands with him. ‘ You will dine 
here to-day? You have no other engagement ?’ 

‘None at all. Thank you, General. You are very good.’ 

‘And here comes Nelly in person, to second my invitation,’ 
said the old man beamingly, 

‘I beg pardon, papa,’ said the young lady, bestowing a bow on 
the stranger. ‘I knocked, but I suppose you did not hear me. I 
thought you were alone.’ 

The General, who had begun: a joyful grope in his pockets, 
making ‘his keys and money rattle, stopped suddenly, as his 
daughter walked to the door. 

‘Eh?’ he began, with a blank visage. ‘ What’s this? Nelly, 
don’t you——’ 

He waved his hand towards the miserable George, who stood, 
turning all sorts of colours, and wishing devoutly that the floor 
would open and swallow him. The girl looked at him, without 
an atom of recognition in her face. Her father glared from one 
to the other, in a vague amazement, which speedily turned to 
wrath. 

‘What the devil do you mean, sir?’ he cried, seizing the 
young man. ‘ Explain yourself, sir!) Who are you?’ 

‘Nelly! Don’t you know me?’ asked the unhappy youth: 

‘George! Why—it is George!’ said the young lady. 

‘Who else should it be?’ inquired Sir Maximus, with uncon- 
scious self-contradiction. ‘ Has all the world gone mad ?’ 

‘Didn’t you get my letter?’ 

‘No. What letter?’ 

‘ Leave the room!’ roared the General to his daughter. She 
obeyed, trembling and bewildered. ‘Now, sir, explain yourself, 
or, by George Y? ‘ 

‘Oh, Miss,’ said Kitty, coming panting up the stairs, * I’ve got 
a letter for you from Mr. Eyton, and he’s shaved his moustaches, 
and put blue spectacles on, and he’s with the General now, and 
you mustn’t see him till you’ve read this, please.’ 

The girl took the proffered letter, in a condition of blank 
bewilderment. It was not written in the clearest fashion in the 
-world, and it took a little time to understand. When she did 
understand it, she amazed the faithful Kitty by sitting down on 
the door-mat of the General’s room and going into pronounced 
hysterics. At the same moment a leonine roar proceeded from 
the study. 

‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’ screamed Nelly on the door-mat. 

‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’ bellowed the General from the study. 

At this moment enter Mrs. Tresham from the lower regions, 
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her ordinary sleepy tranquillity of visage changed to an expression 
of fear and astonishment. 

‘Nelly! My dear child, what—ever—is—the—matter ?’ 

Explanation was apparently hopeless from that quarter, so Mrs. 
Tresham opened the study door. The General, helplessly extended 
in an arm-chair, was feebly wiping his forehead, and George, 
denuded of his spectacles, and recognisable again, was standing 
shamefacedly regarding him. 

‘Your conduct, sir,’ gasped the old gentleman, ‘ was black- 
guardly. Blackguardly, sir, by George! and such as no gentle- 
man could be guilty of. I wonder, sir, that you can look me in 
the face.’ 

‘What is the matter, Maximus?’ inquired the old lady. 
‘George Eyton, what have you done to yourself?’ 

‘This fellow, madam,’ said the General, striding up and down 
the room at a great pace, and panting still from his recent laugh- 
ter, ‘is the man of whom I told you last night, the man who . 

The General made a valiant struggle, but the situation was 
too funny. He dropped into the nearest chair, and went off into 
a second shout. 

‘I’m very sorry, sir, for what I did,’ said the hapless George. 
‘I beg your pardon, sir, sincerely. But you mustn’t part me from 
Nelly, General. I—I—T’ll do anything you like. I'll sign the 
pledge, sir, if you ask it, but you mustn’t take Nelly from me.’ 

He put his arm round his sweetheart’s waist, as he faced the 
old man. She stood beside him trembling, all the laughter gone 
out of her. Her white face stayed her father’s laughter, and per- 
haps pleaded more powerfully for her lover than even the comicality 
of the situation. Severity was absurd, as the General saw. 

‘Go away, both of you,’ he said, ‘ till I can look at you without 
laughing, and don’t let us hear any more of this business.’ 

They heard him laughing as they descended the stairs. 

‘ By Jove, Nelly,’ whispered George, ‘ it was a close shave!’ 
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Heart and Acience. 
A STORY. OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cuarter VII. 


Tue library at Fairfield Gardens possessed two special attrac- 
tions, besides the books. It opened into a conservatory ; and it 
was adorned by an admirable portrait of Mrs. Gallilee, painted by 
her brother. 

Waiting the appearance of the fair original, Mr. Mool looked 
at the portrait, and then mentally reviewed the history of Mrs. 
Gallilee’s family. What he did next, no person acquainted with 
the habits of lawyers will be weak enough to believe. Mr. Mool 
blushed. 

Is this the language of exaggeration, describing a human ano- 
maly on the roll of attorneys? The fact shall be left to answer 
the question. Mr. Mool had made a mistake in his choice of a 
profession. The result of the mistake was—a shy lawyer. 

Attended by such circumstances as these, the history of the 
family assumes, for the moment, a certain importance. It is con- 
nected with a blushing attorney. It will explain what happened 
on the reading of the Will. And, it is sure beforehand of a favour- 
able reception—for it is all about money. 


Old Robert Graywell began life as the son of a small farmer. 
He was generally considered to be rather an eccentric man; but 
prospered, nevertheless, as a merchant in the City of London. 
When he retired from business, he possessed a house and estate in 
the country, and a handsome fortune safely invested in the 
Funds. 

His children were three in number :—His son Robert, and his 
daughters, Maria and Susan. 

The death of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
was the first serious calamity of his life. He retired to his estate 
a soured and broken man. Loving husbands are not always, as a 
necessary consequence, tender fathers. Old Robert’s daughters 
afforded him no consolation on their mother’s death. Their 
apxiety about their mourning dresses so disgusted him that he kept 
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out of their way. No extraordinary interest was connected with their 
prospects in life: they would be married—and there would be an 
end of them. As for the son, he had long since placed himself 
beyond the narrow range of his father’s sympathies. In the first 
place, his refusal to qualify himself for a mercantile career had 
made it necessary to dispose of the business to strangers. In the 
second place, young Robert Graywell proved—without any heredi- 
tary influence, and in the face of the strongest discouragement— 
to be a born painter! One of the greatest artists of that day saw 
the boy’s first efforts, and pronounced judgment in these plain 
words: ‘ What a pity he has not got his bread to earn by his 
brush !” 

On the death of Old Robert, his daughters found themselves 
(to use their own expression) reduced to a trumpery legacy of ten 
thousand pounds each. Their brother inherited the estate, and 
the bulk of the property—not because his father cared about 
founding a family, but because the boy had always been his 
mother’s favourite. 

The first of the three children to marry was the eldest sister. 

Maria considered herself fortunate in captivating Mr. Vere—a 
man of old family, with a high sense of what he owed to his name. 
He had a sufficient income, and he wanted no more. His wife’s 
dowry was settled on herself. When he died, he left her a life- 
interest in his property amounting to six hundred a year. This, 
added to the annual proceeds of her own little fortune, made an 
income of one thousand pounds. The remainder of Mr. Vere’s 
property was left to his only surviving child, Ovid. 

With a thousand a year for herself, and with two thousand a 
year for her son, on his coming of age, the widowed Maria might 
possibly have been satisfied—but for the extraordinary presump- 
tion of her younger sister. 

Susan, ranking second in age, ranked second also in beauty ; 
and yet, in the race for a husband, Susan won the prize. 

Soon after her sister’s marriage, she made a conquest of a 
Scotch nobleman ; possessed of a palace in London, and a palace 
in Scotland, and a rent-roll of forty thousand pounds. Maria, to 
use her own expression, never recovered it. From the horrid day 
when Susan became Lady Northlake, Maria became a serious 
woman. All her earthly interests centred now in the cultivation 
of her intellect. She started on that glorious career, which 
associated her with the march of science. In only a year after- 
wards—as one example of the progress which a resolute woman 
can make—she was familiar with zoophyte fossils, and had dis- 
sected the nervous system of a bee. 
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Was there no counter attraction in her married life ? 

Very little. Mr. Vere felt no sympathy with his wife’s 
scientific pursuits. On her husband’s death, did she find no con- 
solation in her son? Let her speak for herself. ‘My son fills 
my heart. But the school, the university, and the hospital have 
all in turn taken his education out of my hands. My mind 
must be filled, as. well as my heart.’ She seized her exquisite in- 
struments, and returned to the nervous system of the bee. 

In course of time, Mr. John Gallilee—‘ drifting about,’ as he 
said of himself—drifted across the path of science. 

The widowed Mrs. Vere (as exhibited in public) was still a fine 
woman. Mr. Gallilee admired ‘ that style ;’ and Mr. Gallilee had 
fifty thousand pounds. Only a little more, to my lord and my 
lady, than one year’s income. But, invested at four per cent., it 
added an annual two thousand pounds to Mrs. Vere’s annual one 
thousand. Result, three thousand a year, encumbered with Mr. 
Gallilee. On reflection, Mrs. Vere accepted the encumbrance— 
and reaped her reward. Susan was no longer distinguished as the 
sister who had her dresses made in Paris; and Mrs. Gallilee was 
not now subjected to the indignity of getting a lift in Lady 
Northlake’s carriage. 

What was the history of Robert, during this interval of time ? 
In two words, Robert disgraced himself, 

Taking possession of his country house, the new squire was in- 
vited to contribute towards the expense of a pack of hounds kept 
by subscription in the neighbourhood, and was advised to make 
acquaintance with his fellow-sportsmen by giving a hunt-breakfast. 
He answered very politely; but the fact was not to be concealed— 
the new man refused to encourage hunting: he thought that 
noble amusement stupid and cruel. For the same reason, he re- 
fused to preserve game. A last mistake was left to make, and he 
made it. After returning the rector’s visit, he failed to appear at 
church. No person with the smallest knowledge of the English 
character, as exhibited in an English county, will fail to foresee 
that Robert’s residence on his estate was destined to come, sooner 
or later, to an untimely end. When he had finished his sketches 
of the picturesque aspects of his landed property, he disappeared. 
The estate was not entailed. Old Robert—who had insisted on 
the minutest formalities and details in providing for his dearly- 
loved wife—was impenetrably careless about the future of his 
children. ‘My fortune has no value now in my eyes,’ he said to 
judicious friends ; ‘let them run through it all if they please. It 
would do them a deal of good if they were obliged to earn their 
own living, like better people than themselves.’ Left free to take 
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his own way, Robert sold the estate merely to get rid of it. With 
no expensive tastes, except the taste for buying pictures, he be- 
came a richer man than ever. 

When their brother next communicated with them, Lady 
Northlake and Mrs. Gallilee heard of him as a voluntary exile in 
Italy. He was building a magnificent studio; he was contem- 
plating a series of pictures ; and he was a happy man for the first 
time in his life. 

Another interval passed—and the sisters heard of Robert 
again. 

Having already outraged the sense of propriety among his 
English neighbours, he now degraded himself in the estimation of 
his family, by marrying a ‘model.’ The letter announcing this 
event declared, with perfect truth, that the reputation of the 
Italian girl was above reproach. She sat to artists, as any lady 
might sit to any artist, ‘for the head only.’ Her parents gained 
a bare subsistence, by farming their own little morsel of land: 
they were honest people—and- what did brother Robert care for 
rank? His own grandfather had been a farmer. 

Lady Northlake and Mrs. Gallilee felt it due to themselves to 
hold a consultation, on the subject of their sister-in-law. Was it 
desirable, in their own social interests, to cast Robert off, from 
that moment ? 

Susan (previously advised by her kind-hearted husband) leaned 
to the side of mercy. Robert’s letter informed them that he 
proposed to live, and die, in Italy. If he held to this resolution, 
his marriage would surely be an endurable misfortune to his 
relatives in London. ‘Suppose we write to him,’ Susan concluded, 
‘and say we are surprised, but we have no doubt he knows best. 
We offer our congratulations to Mrs. Robert, and our sincere 
wishes for his happiness.’ 

To Lady Northlake’s astonishment, Mrs. Gallilee adopted this 
indulgent point of view, without a word of protest. She had her 
reasons—but they were not producible to a lady whose husband 
had forty thousand a year. Robert had paid her debts. 

An income of three thousand pounds, even in these days, re- 
presents a handsome competence—provided you don’t ‘owe a duty 
to society. In Mrs. Gallilee’s position, an income of three 
thousand pounds represented genteel poverty. She was getting 
into debt again; and she was meditating future designs on her 
brother’s purse. A charming letter to Robert was the result. It 
ended with, ‘Do send me a photograph of your lovely wife!’ 
When the poor ‘ model’ died, not many years afterwards, leaving 
one little daughter, Mrs. Gallilee implored her brother to return 
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to England. ‘Come, dearest Robert, and find consolation and a 
home, under the roof of your affectionate Maria.’ 

But Robert remained in Italy, and was buried in Italy. At 
the date of his death, he had three times paid his elder sister’s 
debts. On every occasion when he helped her in this liberal way, 
she proved her gratitude by anticipating a larger, and a larger, 
and a larger legacy if she outlived him. 

Knowing (as the family lawyer) what large sums of money Mrs. 
Gallilee had extracted from her brother, Mr. Mool also knew that 
the advances thus made had been considered as the equivalent of 
any legacy, to which she might otherwise have had some sisterly 
claim. It was his duty to have warned her of this, when she 
- questioned him generally on the subject of the Will; and he had 
said nothing about it, acting under a most unbecoming motive— 
in plain words, the motive of fear. From the self-reproachful 
feeling that now disturbed him had arisen that wonderful blush, 
which made its appearance on Mr. Mool’s countenance. He was 
actually ashamed of himself. Is it too much to have asserted 
that he was a human anomaly on the roll of attorneys ? 


Cuaprer VIII. 


Mrs. GALLILEE made her appearance in the library—and Mr. 
Mool’s pulse accelerated its beat. Mrs. Gallilee’s son followed her 
into the room—and Mr. Mool’s pulse steadied itself again. By 
special arrangement with the lawyer, Ovid had been always kept 
in ignorance of his mother’s affairs. No matter how angry she 
might be in the course of the next few minutes, she could hardly 
express her indignation in the presence of her son. 

Joyous anticipation has the happiest effect on female beauty. 
Mrs. Gallilee looked remarkably well, that day. Having rather 
a round and full face, she wore her hair (coloured from youthful 
nature) in a fringe across her forehead, balanced on either side by 
clusters of charming little curls. Her mourning for Robert was 
worthy of its Parisian origin: it showed to perfect advantage the 
bloom of her complexion and the whiteness of her neck—also 
worthy of their Parisian origin. She looked like a portrait of the 
period of Charles the Second, endowed with life. 

‘And how do you do, Mr. Mool? Have you been looking at 
my ferns?’ 

The ferns were grouped at the entrance, leading from the 
library to the conservatory. They had certainly not escaped the 
notice of the lawyer, who possessed a hot-house of his own, and 
who was an enthusiast in botany. Jt now occurred to him—if he 
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innovently provoked embarrassing results—that ferns might be 
turned to useful and harmless account as a means of introducing 
a change of subject. ‘Even when she hasn’t spoken a word,’ 
thought Mr. Mool, consulting his recollections, ‘I have felt her 
eyes go through me like a knife.’ 

‘Spare us the technicalities, please,’ Mrs. Gallilee continued, 
pointing to the documents on the table. ‘I want to be exactly 
acquainted with the duties I owe to Carmina, And, by the way, 
I naturally feel some interest in knowing whether Lady Northlake 
has any place in the Will.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee never said ‘ my sister,’ never spoke in the family 
circle of ‘Susan.’ The inexhaustible sense of injury, aroused by 
that magnificent marriage, asserted itself in keeping her sister at 
the full distance implied by never forgetting her title. 

‘ The first legacy mentioned in the Will,’ said Mr. Mool, ‘is 
a legacy to Lady Northlake.’ Mrs. Gallilee’s face turned as hard 
as iron. ‘One hundred pounds,’ Mr. Mool continued, ‘to buy a 
mourning ring.’ Mrs. Gallilee’s eyes became eloquent in an 
instant, and said as if in words, ‘Thank Heaven !’ 

‘So like your uncle’s unpretending good sense,’ she remarked 
to her son. ‘Any other legacy to Lady Northlake would have 
been simply absurd. Yes, Mr. Mool? Perhaps my name 
follows ?’ 

Mr. Mool cast a side-look at the ferns. He afterwards de- 
scribed his sensations as reminding him of previous experience in 
a dentist’s chair, at the awful moment when the operator says 
‘Let me look,’ and has his devilish instrument hidden in his 
hand. The ‘situation,’ to use the language of the stage, was 
indeed critical enough already. Ovid added to the horror of it, 
by making a feeble joke. ‘What will you take for your chance, 
mother ?’ 

Before bad became worse, Mr. Mool summoned the energy of 
despair. He wisely read the exact words of the Will, this time: 
‘And I give and bequeath to miy sister, Mrs. Maria Gallilee, one 
hundred pounds F 

Ovid’s astonishment could only express itself in action. He 
started to his feet. 

Mr. Mool went on reading—‘ free of legacy duty, to buy a 
mourning ring—-—’ 

‘ Impossible!’ Ovid broke out. 

Mr. Mool finished the sentence. ‘And my sister will under- 
stand the motive which animates me in making this bequest.’ He 
laid the Will on the table, and ventured to look up. At the same 
time, Ovid turned to his mother, struck by the words which had 
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been just read, and eager to inquire what their meaning might 
be. 

Happily for themselves, the two men never knew what the 
preservation of their tranquillity owed to that one moment of 
delay. 

If they had looked at Mrs. Gallilee, when she was first aware 
of her position in the Will, they might have seen the incarnate 
Devil self-revealed in a human face. They might have read, in 
her eyes and on her lips, a warning as fearful as the unearthly 
writing on the wall, which told the Eastern Monarch of his coming 
death. ‘See this woman, and know what J can do with her, 
when she has repelled her guardian angel, and her soul is left to 
Me.’ 

But the revelation showed itself, and vanished. Her face 
was composed again when her son and her lawyer looked at it. 
Her voice was under control; her capacity for deceit was ready 
for action. All those formidable qualities in her nature, which a 
gentler and wiser training than hers had been might have held in 
check, by development of preservative influences that lay inert— 
were now driven back to their lurking-place; leaving only the 
faintest traces of their. momentary appearance on the surface. 
Her breathing seemed to be oppressed ; her eyelids drooped heavily 
—and that was all. 

‘Is the room too hot for you?’ Ovid asked. 

It was a harmless question, but any question annoyed her at 
that moment. ‘ Nonsense!’ she exclaimed irritably. 

‘The atmosphere of the conservatory is rich in reviving smells,’ 
Mr. Mool remarked. ‘Do I detect, among the delightful perfumes 
which reach us, the fragrant root-stock of the American fern? If 
I am wrong, Mrs. Gallilee, may I send you some of the sweet- 
smelling Maidenhair from my own little hot-house?’ He smiled 
persuasively. The ferns were already justifying his confidence in 
their peace-making virtues, turned discreetly to account. Those 
terrible eyes rested on him mercifully. Not even a covert allusion 
to his silence in the matter of the legacy escaped her. Did the 
lawyer’s artlessly abrupt attempt to change the subject warn her 
to be on her guard?’ In any case, she thanked him with the 
readiest courtesy for his kind offer. Might she trouble him in the 
mean time to let her see the Will? 

She read attentively the concluding words of the clause in 
which her name appeared—‘ My sister will understand the motive 
which animates me in making this bequest’—and then handed 
back the Will to Mr. Mool. Before Ovid could ask for it, she 
was ready with a plausible explanation. ‘When your uncle 
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became a husband and a father,’ she said, ‘those claims on him 
were paramount. He-knew that a token of remembrance (the 
smaller the better) was all I would accept, if I happened to out- 
live him. Please go on, Mr. Mool.’ 

In one respect, Ovid resembled his late uncle. They both 
belonged to that high-minded order of men, who are slow to 
suspect, and therefore easy to deceive. Ovid tenderly took his 
mother’s hand. 

‘I ought to have known it,’ he said, ‘without obliging you to 
tell me.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee did not blush. Mr. Mool did. 

‘Go on!’ Mrs, Gallilee repeated. Mr. Mool looked at Ovid. 
‘The next name, Mr. Vere, is yours.’ 

‘Does my uncle remember me as he has remembered my 
mother ?’ asked Ovid. 

‘Yes, sir—and let me tell you, a very pretty compliment is 
attached to the bequest. “It is needless” (your late uncle says) 
“to leave any more important proof of remembrance to my nephew. 
His father has already provided for him ; and, with his rare abili- 
ties, he will make a second fortune by the exercise of his profession.” 
Most gratifying, Mrs. Gallilee, is it not? The next clause pro- 
vides for the good old housekeeper Teresa, and for her husband if 
he survives her, in the following terms , 

Mrs, Gallilee was becoming impatient to hear more of herself. 
‘We may, I think, pass over that,’ she suggested, ‘ and get to the 
part of it which relates to Carmina and me. Don’t think I am 
impatient ; I am only desirous 

The growling of a dog in the conservatory interrupted her. 
‘That tiresome creature!’ she said sharply; ‘I shall be obliged 
to get rid of him!’ 

Mr. Mool volunteered to drive the dog out of the conservatory. 
Mrs. Gallilee, as irritable as ever, stopped him at the door. 

‘Don’t, Mr. Mool! That dog’s temper is not to be trusted. 
He shows it with Miss Minerva, my governess—growls just in 
that way whenever he sees her. I daresay he smells you. 
There! Now he barks! You are only making him worse. 
Come back!’ 


Being at the door, gentle Mr. Mool tried the ferns as peace- 
makers once more. He gathered a leaf, and returned to his place 
in a state of meek admiration. ‘The flowering fern!’ he said 
softly. ‘A really fine specimen, Mrs. Gallilee, of the Osmunda 
Regalis. What a world of beauty in this Bipinnate Frond! One 
hardly knows where the stalk ends and the leaf begins !’ 

The dog, a bright little terrier, came trotting into the library 
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He saluted the company briskly with his tail, not excepting Mr. 
Mool. No growl, or approach to a growl, now escaped him. The 
manner in which he laid himself down at Mrs. Gallilee’s feet, 
completely refuted her aspersion on his temper. Ovid suggested 
that he might have been provoked by a cat in the conservatory. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mool turned over a page of the Will, and 
arrived at the clauses relating to Carmina and her guardian. 

‘It may not be amiss,’ he began, ‘to mention, in the first 
place, that the fortune left to Miss Carmina amounts, in round 
numbers, to one hundred and thirty thousand pounds. The 
Trustees , 

‘Skip the Trustees,’ said Mrs. Gallilee. 

Mr. Mool skipped. 

‘In the matter of the guardian,’ he said, ‘there is a pre- 
liminary clause, in the event of your death or refusal to act, 
appointing Lady Northlake ; 

‘Skip Lady Northlake,’ said Mrs. Gallilee. 

Mr. Mool skipped. 

‘You are appointed Miss Carmina’s guardian, until she comes 
of age,’ he resumed. ‘If she marries in that interval é 

He paused to turn over a page. Not only Mrs. Gallilee, but 
Ovid also, now listened with the deepest interest. ‘If she 
marries in that interval, with her guardian’s approval, her fortune 
is to be settled on herself and her children, as follows.’ 

‘ Suppose I don’t approve of her choice?’ Mrs. Gallilee inter- 
posed. Ovid looked at his mother—and quickly looked away 
again. The dog caught his eye, and jumped up to be patted. 
Ovid was too pre-occupied to notice this little advance. The dog’s 
eyes and ears expressed reproachful surprise. His friend Ovid 
had treated him rudely for the first time in his life. 

‘If the young lady contracts a matrimonial engagement of 
which you disapprove, Mr. Mool answered, ‘ you are instructed 
by the testator to assert your reasons in the presence of—vwell, I 
may describe it as a family council ; composed of Mr. Gallilee, and 
of Lord and Lady Northlake.’ 

‘Excessively foolish of Robert,’ Mrs. Gallilee remarked. ‘ And 
what, Mr. Mool, is this meddling council of three to do?’ 

‘A majority of the council, Mrs. Gallilee, is to decide the 
question absolutely. If the decision confirms your view, and if 
Miss Carmina still persists in her resolution notwithstanding: , 

‘Am I to give way?’ Mrs. Gallilee asked. 

* Not until your niece comes of age,ma’am. Then, she decides 
for herself.’ 

‘ And inherits the fortune ?’ 
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‘Only an income from part of it—if her marriage is dis- 
approved by her relatives.’ 

‘ And what becomes of the rest ?’ 

‘The whole of it,’ said Mr. Mool, ‘ will be invested by the 
Trustees, and will be divided equally, on her death, among her 
children.’ 

‘ Suppose she leaves no children ?’ 

‘That case is provided for, ma’am, by the last clause. I will 
only say now, that you are interested in the result.’ 

Mrs, Galilee turned swiftly and sternly to her son. ‘When I 
am dead and gone,’ she said, ‘I look to you to defend my 
memory.’ 

‘To defend your memory?’ Ovid repeated, wondering what 
she could possibly mean. 

‘If I do become interested in the disposal of Robert’s fortune — 
which God forbid!—can’t you foresee what will happen?’ his 
mother inquired bitterly. ‘Lady Northlake will say, “ Maria 
intrigued for this!”’ 

Mr. Mool looked doubtfully atthe ferns. No! His vegetable 
allies were not strong enough to check any further outpouring of 
such family feeling as this. Nothing was to be trusted, in the 
present emergency, but the superior authority of the Will. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said; ‘there are some further instructions, 
Mrs. Gallilee, which, as I venture to think, exhibit your late 
brother’s well-known liberality of feeling in a very interesting 
light. They relate to the provision made for his daughter, while 
she is residing under your roof. Miss Carmina is to have the 
services of the best masters, in finishing her education.’ 

‘ Certainly!’ cried Mrs. Gallilee with the utmost fervour. 

‘And the use of a carriage to herself, whenever she may 
require it.’ 

‘No, Mr. Mool! Two carriages—in such a climate as this. 
One open, and one closed.’ 

‘And to defray these and other expenses, the Trustees are 
authorised to place at your disposal one thousand a year.’ 

‘Too much! too much!’ 

Mr. Mool might have agreed with her—if he had not known 
that Robert Graywell had thought of his sister’s interests, in 
making this excessive provision for expenses incurred on his 
daughter’s account. 

‘Perhaps, her dresses and her pocket-money are included ?’ 
Mrs. Gallilee resumed. 

Mr. Mool smiled, and shook his head. ‘Mr. Graywell’s 
generosity has no limits,’ he said, ‘where his daughte? is con- 
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cerned. Miss Carmina is to have five hundred a year for pocket- 
money and dresses.’ 

-Mrs. Gallilee appealed to the sympathies of her son. ‘ Isn’t 
it touching?’ she said. ‘Dear Carmina! my own people in Paris 
shall make her dresses. Well, Mr. Mool ?’ 

* Allow me to read the exact language of the Will next,’ Mr. 
Mool answered. ‘If her sweet disposition leads her into exceed- 
ing her allowance, in the pursuit of her own little charities, my 
Trustees are hereby authorised, at their own discretion, to increase 
the amount, within the limit of another five hundred pounds 
annually.” It sounds presumptuous perhaps, on my part,’ said 
Mr. Mool, venturing on a modest confession of enthusiasm, ‘ but 
one can’t help thinking, What a good father! what a good child!’ 

Mrs. Gallilee had another appropriate remark ready on her 
lips, when the unlucky dog interrupted her once more. He made 
a sudden rush into the conservatory, barking with all his might. 
A crashing noise followed the dog’s outbreak, which sounded like 
the fall of a flower-pot. 

Ovid hurried into the conservatory—with the dog ahead of 
him, tearing down the steps which led into the back garden. 

The pot lay broken on the tiled floor. Struck by the beauty 
of the flower that grew in it, he stooped to set it up again. If, 
instead of doing this, he had advanced at once to the second door, 
he would have seen a lady hastening into the house ; and, though 
her back view only was presented, he could hardly have failed to 
recognise Miss Minerva. As it was, when he reached the door, 
the garden was empty. 

He looked up at the house, and saw Carmina at the open 
window of her bedroom. 

The sad expression on that sweet young face grieved him. 
Was she thinking of her happy past life? or of the doubtful future, 
among strangers in a strange country? She noticed Ovid—and 
her eyes brightened. His customary coldness with women melted 
instantly: he kissed his hand to her. She returned the salute (so 
familiar to her in Italy) with her gentle smile, and looked back 
into the room. Teresa showed herself at the window. Always 
following her impulses without troubling herself to think first, the 
duenna followed them now. ‘We are dull up here,’ she called 
out. ‘Come back to us, Mr. Ovid.’ The words had hardly been 
spoken before they both turned from the window. Teresa pointed 
significantly into the room. They disappeared. 

Ovid went back to the library. 

* Anybody listening?’ Mr. Mool enquired. 

‘I have not discovered anybody, but I doubt if a stray cat 
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could have upset that heavy flower-pot.’ He looked round him as 
he made the reply. ‘ Where is my mother?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Gallilee had gone upstairs, eager to tell Carmina of the 
handsome allowance made to her by her father. Having answered 
in these terms, Mr. Mool began to fold up the Will—and suddenly 
stopped. 

‘ Very inconsiderate, on my part,’ he said; ‘I forgot, Mr. Ovid, 
that you haven’t heard the end of it. Let me give you a brief 
abstract. You know, perhaps, that Miss Carmina is a Catholic? 
Very natural—her poor mother’s religion. Well, sir; her good 
father forgets nothing. All attempts at proselytising are strictly 
forbidden.’ 

Ovid smiled. His mother’s religious convictions began and 
ended with the inorganic matter of the earth. 

‘ The last clause,’ Mr. Mool proceeded, ‘ seemed to agitate Mrs. 
Gallilee quite painfully. I reminded her that her brother had no 
near relations living, but Lady Northlake and herself. As to 
leaving money to my lady, in my lord’s princely position——’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ Ovid interposed, ‘what is there to agitate my 
mother in this?’ 

Mr. Mool made his apologies for not getting sooner to the 
point, with the readiest good will. ‘ Professional habit, Mr. Ovid,’ 
he explained. ‘We are apt to be wordy—paid, in fact, at so 
much a folio, for so many words !—and we like to clear the ground 
first. Your late uncle ends his Will, by providing for the disposal 
of his fortune, in two possible events, as follows: Miss Carmina 
may die unmarried, or Miss Carmina (being married) may die 
without offspring.’ 

Seeing the importance of the last clause now, Ovid stopped 
him again. ‘DoI remember the amount of the fortune correctly ?’ 
he asked. ‘ Did you tell me it was a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And what becomes of that large sum of money, if Carmina 
never marries, or if she leaves no children ?’ 

‘In either of those two cases, sir, that large sum of money 
goes to Mrs. Gallilee and her daughters.’ 


Cuarter IX. 


Timz had advanced to midnight, after the reading of the Will 
—and Ovid was at home again. 
The silence of the quiet street in which he lived was only dis- 
turbed by the occasional rolling of carriage wheels, and by dance- 
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music from the house of one of his neighbours who was giving a 
bail. Hesat at his writing-table, thinking. Honest self-examina- 
tion had laid out the state of his mind before him like a map, and 
had shown him, in its true proportions, the new interest that 
filled his life. 

Of that interest he was now the willing slave. If he had not 
known his mother to be with her, he would have gone back to 
Carmina when the lawyer left the house. As it was, he had sent 
a message upstairs, inviting himself to dinner, solely for the pur- 
pose of seeing Carmina again—and he had been bitterly disap- 
pointed when he heard that Mr. and Mrs. Gallilee were engaged, 
and that his cousin would take tea in her room. He had eaten 
something at his club, without caring what it was. He had gone 
to the Opera afterwards, merely because his recollections of a 
favourite singing-lady of that season vaguely reminded him of 
Carmina. And there he was, at midnight, on his return from the 
music, eager for the next opportunity of seeing his cousin, a few 
hours hence—when he had arranged to say good-bye at the family 
break fast-table. 

To feel this change in him as vividly as he felt it could lead 
to but one conclusion in the mind of a man who was incapable of 
purposely deceiving himself. He was as certain as ever of the 
importance of rest and change, in the broken state of his health. 
And yet, in the face of that conviction, his contemplated sea- 
voyage had already become one of the vanished illusions of his 
life ! 

His friend had arranged to travel with him, that morning, 
from London to the port at which the yacht was waiting for them. 
They were hardly intimate enough to trust each other unreservedly 
with secrets. The customary apology for breaking an engagement 
was the alternative that remained. With the paper on his desk 
and with the words in his mind, he was yet in such a strange 
state of indecision that he hesitated to write the letter! 

His morbidly sensitive nerves were sadly shaken. Even the 
familiar record of the half-hour by the hall clock startled him. 
The stroke of the bell was succeeded by a mild and mournful 
sound outside the door—the mewing of a cat. 

He rose, without any appearance of surprise, and opened the 
door. 

With grace and dignity entered a small black female cat; 
exhibiting, by way of variety of colour,a melancholy triangular 
patch of white over the lower part of her face, and four brilliantly 
clean white paws. Ovid went back to his desk. As soon as he 
was in his chair again, the cat jumped on his shoulder, and sat 
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there purring in his ear. This was the place she occupied, when- 
ever her master was writing alone. Passing, one day, through a 
suburban neighbourhood, on his round of visits, the young surgeon 
had been attracted by a crowd ina bye street. He had rescued 
his present companion from starvation in a locked-up house; the 
barbarous inhabitants of which had gone away for a holiday, and 
had forgotten the cat. The neighbours, collected by the poor 
creature’s cries, volunteered information in rather disparaging 
terms. Its ugly name was ‘Snooks’; and it was always having 
kittens. When Ovid, in spite of this warning, took Snooks away 
in his carriage, popular feeling decided that the unknown gentle- 
man was‘a rum un.’ From that moment, this fortunate little 
member of a brutally slandered race attached herself to her new 
friend, and to that friend only. She endured the servants civilly, 
but no more. The housekeeper tried to alter her absurd name for 
the better—but she would answer to no other. The cook—-strictly 
ordered, when the perpetual kittens appeared, always to spare the 
life of one of them—did her best to prevent Snooks from invari- 
ably showing her newly born offspring to her master, and never 
succeeded, no matter how skilfully she might plot. In all the 
minor relations of life, the man and the cat thoroughly understood 
each other. If Ovid had owned the truth, he must have acknow- 
ledged that even the company of Snooks was a relief to him, in 
the present state of his mind. 

When a man’s flagging purpose is in want of a stimulant, the 
most trifling change in the circumstances of the moment often 
applies the animating influence. Even such a small interruption 
as the appearance of his cat rendered this service to Ovid. To use 
the common and expressive phrase, it had ‘shaken him up.’ He 
wrote the letter—and Snooks killed the time by washing her 
face. 

His mind being so far relieved, he went to bed—the cat follow- 
ing him upstairs to her bed in a corner of the room. Clothes are 
unwholesome superfluities not contemplated in the system of 
Nature. When we are exhausted, there is no such thing as true 
repose for us until we are freed from our dress. Men subjected 
to any excessive exertion—fighting, rowing, walking, working— 
must strip their bodies as completely as possible, or they are not 
equal to the call on them. Ovid’s knowledge of his own tempera- 
ment told him that sleep was not to be hoped for, that night. But 
the way to bed was the way to rest notwithstanding, by getting 
rid of his clothes. 

With the sunrise he rose and went out. 

He took his letter with him, and dropped it into the box in 
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his friend’s door. The sooner he committed himself to the new 
course that he had taken, the more certain he might feel of not 
renewing the miserable and useless indecision of the past night. 
‘Thank God, that’s done!’ he said to himself, as he heard the 
letter fall into the box, and left the house. 

After walking in the Park until he was weary, he sat down by 
the ornamental lake, and watched the waterfowl enjoying their 
happy lives. 

Wherever he went, whatever he did, Carmina was always with 
him. He had seen thousands of girls, whose personal attractions 
were far more remarkable—and some few among them whose 
manner was perhaps equally winning. What was the charm, in 
this little half-foreign cousin, that had seized on him in an instant, 
and that seemed to fasten its subtle hold more and more irresist- 
ibly with every new minute of his life? He was content to feel 
the charm without caring to fathom it. The lovely morning 
light took him in imagination to_her bedside ; he saw her sleeping 
peacefully in her new room. Would the time come when she 
might dream of him? He looked at his watch. It was seven 
o’clock. The breakfast-hour at Fairfield Gardens had been fixed 
for eight, to give him time to catch the morning train. Half an 
hour might be occupied in walking back to his own house. Add 
ten minutes to make some change in his dress—and he might set 
forth for his next meeting with Carmina. No uneasy anticipation of 
what the family circle might think of his sudden change of plan 
troubled his mind. A very different question occupied him. For 
the first time in his life, he wondered what dress a woman would 
wear at breakfast time. 

At eight o’clock, he opened his house door with his own key. 
An elderly person, in a coarse black gown, was seated on the bench 
in the hall. She rose, and advanced towards him. In speechless 
astonishment, he confronted Carmina’s faithful companion— 
Teresa. 

‘If you please, I want to speak to you,’ she said, in her best 
English. . 

Ovid took her into his consulting-room. She wasted no time 
in apologies or explanations. ‘Don’t tell!’ she broke out. 
‘Carmina has had a bad night.’ 

‘I shall be at the house in half an hour!’ Ovid eagerly assured 
her. 

The duenna shook her forefinger impatiently. ‘She doesn’t 
want a doctor. She wants a friend, when I am gone. What is 
her life here? A new life, among new people. Don’ttell! She’s 
frightened and miserable. So young, so shy, so easily startled. 
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And I must leave her—I must! I must! My old man is failing 
fast; he may die, without a creature to comfort him, if I don’t 
go back. I could tear my hair when I think of it. Don’t speak! 
It’s my business to speak. Ha! I know, what I know. Young 
doctor, you’re in love with Carmina! I’ve read you like a book. 
You're quick to see, sudden to feel—like one of my people. Be 
one of my people. Help me.’ 

She dragged a chair close to Ovid, and laid her hand suddenly 
and heavily on his arm. 

‘It’s not my fault, mind; J have said nothing to disturb her. 
No! I’ve made the best of it. I’ve lied to her. What do I care! 
I would lie like Judas Iscariot himself to spare Carmina a moment’s 
pain. It’s such a new life for her—try to see it for yourself—such 
a new life. You and I shook hands yesterday. Do it again. 
Are you surprised to see me? I asked your mother’s servants 
where you lived ; and here I am—with the cruel teeth of anxiety 
gnawing me alive when I think of the time to come. Oh, my 
lamb! my angel! she’s alone. Oh, my God, only seventeen years 
old, and alone in the world! No father, no mother; and soon— 
oh, too soon, too soon—not even Teresa. What are you looking 
at? What is there so wonderful in the tears of a stupid useless 
old fool? Drops of hot water. Ha! ha! if they fall on your 
fine carpet here, they won’t hurt it. You're a good fellow; you're 
a dear fellow. Hush! I know the Evil Eye when I see it. No 
more of that! A secret in your ear—I’ve said a word for you to 
Carmina already. Give her time; she’s not cold; young and 
innocent, that’s all. Love will come—I know, what I know—love 
will come.’ 

She laughed—and, in the very act of laughing, changed again. 
Fright looked wildly at Ovid out of her staring eyes. Some 
terrifying remembrance had suddenly occurred to her. She sprang 
to her feet. 

‘What did they tell me?’ she cried. ‘What did you say 
yourself when you left us yesterday? It can’t be! it shan’t be! 
Yow’re not going to leave Carmina, too?’ 

Ovid’s first impulse was to tell the whole truth. He resisted 
the impulse. To own that Carmina was the one cause of his 
abandonment of the sea-voyage, while she was not even aware of 
the impression she had produced on him, would be to place him- 
self in a position from which his self-respect recoiled. ‘My plans 
are changed,’ was all he said to Teresa. ‘Make your mind easy ; 
I’m not going away.’ 

The strange old creature snapped her fingers joyously. 
‘Good-bye; I want ro more of you.’ With those cool and 
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candid words of farewell, she advanced to the door—stopped 
suddenly to think—and came back. Only a moment had passed ; 
and she was as sternly in earnest again as ever. 

‘May I call you by your name?’ she asked. 


* Certainly !’ ' 

‘Listen. I may not see you again before I go. This is my 
last word; never forget it. Even Carmina may have enemies.’ 

What could she be thinking of? ‘Enemies—in my mother’s 
house!’ Ovid exclaimed. ‘ What can you possibly mean ?’ 

Teresa went back to the door, and only answered him when she 
had opened it to go. 

‘ Wait,’ she said—‘ and you will see.’ 


Cuarrer X. 


Mrs. GALLILEE was on her way to the breakfast-room, when her 
son entered the house. They met in the hall. ‘Is your packing 
done ?’ she asked. . 

He was in no humour to wait and make his confession at that 
moment. ‘ Not yet,’ was his only reply. 

Mrs. Gallilee led the way into the room. ‘ Ovid’s luggage is 
not ready yet,’ she announced; ‘I believe he will lose his train.’ 

They were all at the breakfast table; the children and the 
governess included. Carmina’s worn face, telling its tale of a 
wakeful night, brightened again, as it had brightened at the 
bedroom window, when she saw Ovid. She took his hand frankly, 
and made light of her weary looks. ‘No, my cousin,’ she said 
playfully ; ‘I mean to be worthier of my pretty bed to-night; I 
am not going to be your patient yet.’ Mr. Gallilee (with his 
mouth full at the moment) offered good advice. ‘ Eat and drink 
as I do, my dear,’ he said to Carmina; ‘and you will sleep as I 
do. Off I go when the light’s out—flat on my back, as Mrs. 
Gallilee will tell you—and wake me if you can, till it’s time to get 
up. Have some buttered eggs, Ovid. They’re good, ain’t they, 
Zo?’ Zo looked up from her plate, and agreed with her father, 
in one emphatic word, ‘Jolly!’ Miss Minerva, queen of 
governesses, instantly did her duty. ‘Zoe! how often must I 
tell you not to talk slang? Do you ever hear your sister say 
“Jolly”?’ That highly cultivated child, Maria, strong in 
conscious virtue, added her authority in support of the protest. 
‘No young lady who respects herself, Zoe, will ever talk slang.’ 
Mr. Gallilee was unworthy of such a daughter. He muttered 
under his breath, ‘Oh, bother!’ Zo held out her plate for more. 
Mr. Gallilee was delighted. ‘My child all over!’ be exclaimed. 
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‘We are both of us good feeders. Zo will grow up a fine woman.’ 
He appealed to his stepson to agree with him. ‘ That’s your 
medical opinion, Ovid, isn’t it?’ Carmina’s pretty smile passed 
like rippling light, over her eyes and her lips. In her brief 
experience of England, Mr. Gallilee was the one exhilarating 
element in family life. 

Mrs. Gallilee’s mind still dwelt on her son’s luggage, and on 
the rigorous punctuality of railway arrangements. 

‘What is your servant about?’ she said to Ovid. ‘It’s his 
business to see that you are ready in time.’ 

It was useless to allow the falee impression that prevailed to 
continue any longer. Ovid set them all right, in the plainest and 
fewest words. 

‘My servant is not to blame,’ he said. ‘I have written an 
apology to my friend—I am not going away.’ 

For the moment, this astounding announcement was received in 
silent dismay—excepting by the youngest member of the company. 
After her father, Ovid was the one other person in the world who 
held a place in Zo’s odd little heart. Her sentiments were now 
expressed without hesitation and without reserve. She put down 
her spoon, and she cried, ‘ Hooray!’ Another exhibition of vul- 
garity. But even Miss Minerva was too completely preoccupied 
by the revelation which had burst on the family to administer the 
necessary reproof. Her hard black eyes were rivetted on Ovid. 
As for Mr. Gallilee, he held his bread-and-butter suspended in 
mid-air, and stared open-mouthed at his stepson, in helpless con- 
sternation. 

Mrs. Gallilee always set the right example. Mrs. Gallilee was 
the first to demand an explanation. 

‘ What does this extraordinary proceeding mean ?’ she asked. 

Ovid was impenetrable to the tone in which that question was 
put. He had looked at his cousin, when he declared his change of 
plan—and he was looking at her still. Whatever the feeling of 
the moment might be, Carmina’s sensitive face expressed it vividly. 
Who could mistake the faintly rising colour in her cheeks, the 
sweet quickening of light in her eyes, when she met Ovid’s look ? 
Still without a suspicion of the feeling that she had awakened in 
him, her sense of the interest taken in her by Ovid was the proud 
sense that makes girls innocently bold. Whatever the others might 
think of his broken engagement, her eyes said plainly, ‘ My sensation 
is happy surprise.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee summoned her son - attend to her, in no friendly 
voice. She too had looked at Carmina—and had registered the 
result of her observation privately, 
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‘ Are we to hear your reasons?’ she inquired. 

Ovid had made the one discovery in the world, on which his 
whole heart was set. He was so happy, that he kept his mother 
out of his secret, with a masterly composure worthy of herself. 

‘I don’t think a sea-voyage is the right thing for me,’ he 
answered. 

‘ Rather a sudden change of opinion,’ Mrs. Gallilee remarked. 

Ovid coolly agreed with her. It was rather sudden, he 
said. 

Miss Minerva, demurely listening in expectation of an outbreak, 
was disappointed. After a little pause, Mrs. Gallilee accepted 
her son’s short answer, with a sudden submission which had a 
meaning of its own. She offered Ovid another cup of tea; and, 
more remarkable yet, she turned to her eldest daughter, and 
deliberately changed the subject. ‘ What are your lessons, my 
dear, to-day ?’ Mrs. Gallilee asked, with bland maternal interest. 

Miss Minerva looked into her plate, after a glance of inquiry 
at Ovid. ‘Is he wise enough,’ she wondered, ‘to see that his mother 
means mischief ?’ 

A happy man is not apt to draw subtle conclusions. Besides, 
he was too good a son to suspect his mother. 

By this time Mr. Gallilee had recovered himself: he finished 
his bread-and-butter. ‘Don’t hurry Ovid, my dear,’ he said 
cheerfully to his wife. Mrs. Gallilee’s sudden recovery of her 
temper did not include ber husband. If a look could have 
annihilated that worthy man, his corporal presence must have 
vanished into air, when he had delivered himself of his little sug- 


gestion. As it was, he only helped Zo to another spoonful of jam.’ 


‘ When Ovid first thought of that voyage,’ he went on, ‘I said, 
Suppose he’s sick? A dreadful sensation, isn’t it, Miss Minerva? 
First you seem to sink into your shoes, and then it all comes up— 
eh? You're not sick at sea? I congratulate you! I most sincerely 
congratulate you! My dear Ovid, come and dine with me to- 
night at the club.’ He looked doubtfully at his wife, as he made 
that proposal. ‘Got the headache, my dear? Ill take you out 
with pleasure for a walk. What’s the matter with her, Miss 
‘Minerva? Oh, I see. Hush! Maria’s going to say grace. 
Amen! Amen!’ 

They all rose from the table. 

Mr. Gallilee was the first to leave the room. Smoking in the 
house being prohibited by his wife, he usually enjoyed his morn- 


ing cigar in the garden of the square. He looked at Carmina and: 


Ovid, as if he wanted one of them to accompany him. They were 
both at the aviary, admiring the birds, and absorbed in their own 
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talk. Mr. Gallilee resigned himself to his fate; appealing, on his 
way out, to somebody to agree with him as usual. ‘Well!’ he 
said with a little sigh, ‘a cigar keeps one company.’ Miss 
Minerva passed near him, on her way to the school-room with her 
pupils. ‘You would find it so yourself, Miss Minerva—that is to 
say, if you smoked, which of course you don’t. Bea good girl, 
Zo; attend to your lessons.’ Zo’s perversity in the matter of 
lessons put its own crooked construction on this excellent advice. 
She answered in a whisper, ‘ Give us a holiday.’ 

The passing aspirations of idle minds, being subject to the law 
of chances, sometimes exhibit, by their fulfilment, the vanity of 
human wishes in a sensible light. Thanks to the conversation 
between Carmina and Ovid, Zo got her holiday after all. 

Mrs. Gallilee, still as amiable as ever, had joined her son and 
her niece at the aviary. Ovid said to his mother, ‘Carmina is 
fond of birds. I have been telling her she may see all the races of 
birds assembled in the Zoological Gardens. It’s a perfect day. 
Why shouldn’t we go?’ 

The stupidest woman living would have understood what this 
proposal really meant. Mrs. Gallilee sanctioned it as composedly 
as if Ovid and Carmina had been brother and sister. ‘I wish I 
could go with you,’ she said, ‘but my household affairs fill my 
morning. And there is a lecture this afternoon, which I cannot 
possibly lose. I don’t know, Carmina, whether you are interested 
in these things? We are to have the apparatus, which illustrates 
the conversion of radiant energy into sonorous vibrations. Have 
you ever heard, my dear, of the Diathermancy of Ebonite? Not 
in your way, perhaps ?’ 

Carmina locked as unintelligent as Zo herself. Mrs. Gallilee’s 
science seemed to frighten her. The Diathermancy of Ebonite, 
by some incomprehensible process, drove her bewildered mind 
back on her old companion. ‘I want to give Teresa a little 
pleasure before we part,’ she said timidly ; ‘ may she go with us?’ 

‘Of course!’ cried Mrs. Gallilee. ‘And now I think of it, 
why shouldn’t the children have a little pleasure too? I will give 
them a holiday. Don’t be alarmed, Ovid; Miss Minerva will 
look after them. In the meantime, Carmina, tell your good old 
friend to get ready.’ 

Carmina hastened away, and so helped Mrs. Gallilee to the 
immediate object which she had in view—a private interview with 
her son. 

Ovid anticipated a searching enquiry into the motives which 
had led him to give up the sea voyage. His mother was far too 
clever a woman to waste her time in that way. Her first words 
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told him that his motive was as plainly revealed to her as the sun- 
light shining in at the window. 

‘That’s a charming girl, she said, when Carmina closed the 
door behind her. ‘ Modest and natural—quite the sort of girl, 
Ovid, to attract a clever man like you.’ 

Ovid was completely taken by surprise, and owned it by his 
silence. Mrs. Gallilee went on in a tone of innocent maternal 
pleasantry. 

‘You know you began young,’ she said ; ‘ your first love was 
that poor little wizen girl of Lady Northlake’s who died. Child’s 
play, you will tell me, and nothing more. But, my dear, I am 
afraid I shall require some persuasion, before I quite sympathise 
with this new—what shall I call it?—infatuation is too hard a 
word, and ‘fancy’ means nothing. We will leave it a blank. 
Marriages of cousins are debatable marriages, to say the least of 
them; and Protestant fathers and Papist mothers do occasionally 
involve difficulties with children. Not that I say, No. Far from 
it. But if this is to go on, I do hesitate.’ 

Something in his mother’s tone grated on Ovid’s sensibilities. 
‘I don’t at all follow you,’ he said, rather sharply; ‘ you are 
looking a little too far into the future.’ 

‘Then we will return to the present,’ Mrs. Gallilee replied— 
still with the readiest submission to the humour of her son. 

On recent occasions, she had expressed the opinion that Ovid 
would do wisely—at his age, and with his professional prospects— 
to wait a few years before he thought of marrying. Having now 
said enough to make his mind easy on the subject of her niece 
(without appearing to be meanly influenced, in modifying her 
opinion, by the question of money), her next object was to induce 
him to leave England immediately, for the recovery of his health. 
With Ovid absent, and with Carmina under her sole superin- 
tendence, Mrs. Gallilee could see her way plainly to her own 
private ends. 

‘ Really,’ she resumed, ‘ you ought to think seriously of change 
of air and scene. You know you would not allow a patient, 
in your present state of health, to trifle with himself as you are 
trifling now. If you don’t like the sea, try the Continent. Get 
away somewhere, my dear, for your own sake.’ 

It was only possible to answer this, in one way. Ovid owned 
that his mother was right, and asked for time to think. To his 
infinite relief, he was interrupted by a knock at the door. Miss 
Minerva entered the room—not ina very amiable temper, judging 
by appearances, 
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‘I am afraid I disturb you,’ she began, looking at Mrs. 
Gallilee. 

Ovid seized the opportunity of retreat. He had some letters 
to write—-he hurried away to the library, 

‘Is there any mistake?’ the governess asked, when she and 
Mrs. Gallilee were alone. 

‘In what respect, Miss Minerva ?’ 

‘I met your niece, ma’am, on the stairs. She says you wish 
the children to have a holiday.’ 

‘Yes, to go with my son and Miss Carmina to the Zoological 
Gardens.’ 

‘ Miss Carmina said I was to go too.’ 

‘ Miss Carmina was perfectly right.’ 

The governess fixed her searching eyes on Mrs. Gallilee. ‘You 
wish me to go with them ?’ she said. 

‘I do.’ 

‘I know why.’ 

In the course of their experieuce, Mrs. Gallilee and Miss 
Minerva had once quarrelled fiercely—and Mrs. Gallilee had got 
the worst of it. She learnt her lesson. For the future, she knew 
how to deal with her governess. When one said, ‘I know why,’ 
the other said, ‘Do you?’ 

‘Let’s have it out plainly, ma’am,’ Miss Minerva proceeded. 
‘I am not to let Mr. Ovid’ (she laid a bitterly strong emphasis on 
the name, and flushed angrily)—‘I am not to let Mr. Ovid and 
Miss Carmina be alone together.’ 

‘You are a good guesser,’ Mrs. Gallilee remarked quietly. 

‘No,’ said Miss Minerva more quietly still ; ‘ I have only seen 
what you have seen.’ 

‘Did I tell you what I have seen?’ 

‘Quite needless, ma’am. Your son is in love with his cousin. 
When am I to be ready ?’ 

The bland mistress mentioned the hour. The rude governess 
left the room. 

Mrs. Gallilee looked at the closing door with a curious smile. 
She had already suspected Miss Minerva of being crossed in love. 
The suspicion was now confirmed, and the man was discovered. 

‘Soured by a hopeless passion,’ she said to herself. ‘And the 
object is—my son.’ 


(To be continued.) 








About Porkshire. 


IX.—WENSLEYDALE. 


PART I. 


LEYBURN, MIDDLEHAM, AND RICHMOND. 


WENSLEYDALE, or the valley of the Yore, differs from some of the 
other great Yorkshire valleys, in that its course is not narrowed and 
ended by any transverse mountain range—it remains broad througb- 
out its long course of about thirty-six miles, beginning at Kilgram 
Bridge near Jervaux Abbey, and ending at Sedbergh ; or, if one 
-reckons its extent by the course of the Yore, near the Lady’s 
Pillar on the Westmoreland border. In reality it divides the wild 
mountainous region of Swaledale on the north, from Wharfedale on 
the south ; it possesses some of the beauty of all the great Yorkshire 
valleys, and it has perhaps more variety of aspect than any other dale. 
The beautiful Yore, with its constant windings, is always show- 
ing fresh pictures—ruined castles and abbeys, quaint grey villages, 
torrents rushing down from the lofty hills, and, checked by the abrupt 
limestone ridges, breaking into waterfalls as they reach the exquisite 
tree-shaded clefts and glens among the fern-covered rocks. Some- 
times a huge bare mountain, like Penhill, looms down in black 
grandeur, or, as at Middleham, the sides of the dale are lower and 
richly cultivated ; the hills are partly limestone and partly mill- 
stone grit, and the patches of bare rock scantily sprinkled with 
heather tell out grandly against the green meadows lower down. 
Another great charm of this district is its healthiness. The 
town of Leyburn, which we made our first halting-place, stands seven 
hundred feet above the sea; it fronts the south, and is screened from 
the north by a lofty moor which rises behind it. It is a clean, 
rather quaint town, beautifully placed, in full view of Penhill Beacon, 
Wittonfell, and Middleham Castle. It has a spacious market- 
place, a modern town-hall and church, and an ancient bull-ring. 
We went first to see the Shawl—the chief feature of Leyburn— 
running along a rocky wall not far from the town; it is the ridge 
of the hills that make the north side of the dale, and takes its name 
from Schall, a scar, or from Shaw-hill, as its side is thickly 
wooded. 
The view from this walk is wonderful in its beauty ; on our left, 
across the river, the ground is lower, and from its green slopes rise 
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the grey towers of Middleham. The bank below us is thickly 
clothed with wood, just now putting forth tender green leaves, so 
that we see the bright river through the tracery of branches. 
Opposite us is the long Witton range, and then the huge square 
black top of Penhill; above its shoulder is Little Whernside, still 
streaked with snow, and as we go on a yet larger hill comes into 
sight—one of the Pennine range. 

When we reach more open ground, the sides of the cliffs are 
broken, and before us is an avenue of fir-trees. This is the ‘ Queen’s 
Gap,’ for tradition holds that Queen Mary escaped from Bolton 
Castle—farther up the dale—and reached this point before her 
gaolers overtook her. Mary was so closely guarded within Bolton 
Castle that this legend of her escape seems incredible ; it is far more 
possible that the spot may have been a favourite point to which 
she rode, when, as Froude says, ‘she hunted daily about Bolton in 
the wildest weather, galloping so fast that her guard could scarce 
keep at her side.’ Sir Francis Knowles grew so fearful that she 
might be rescued on one of these excursions by some of her devoted 
adherents, that—although Elizabeth chafed at the expense, she ‘ re- 
plenished Lord Scrope’s stables; a dozen men well armed and 
mounted were to accompany her wherever she went.’ 

How dismal it must have been to poor Mary to have this guard 
set on her wild rides through this lovely region! 

At the ‘Gap’ the valley narrows, the hills rise more steeply, 
and the mountain we had seen beyond Penhill shows itself to be 
one of a range which seems to cross the dale with lofty far-off 
summits. 

Behind Penhill rose a mass of yellow vapour, almost terrible 
in its strange colour, and we had only just time to reach a welcome 
summer-house in the midst of the fir avenue, when the rain poured 
down ina torrent. Below us was the picturesque village of Wensley, 
and hidden among the trees was Bolton Hall. 

When the rain ceased we went on along the Shawl. Before 
us the limestone scar on the right comes boldly down into the 
valley, and on its side, so that it faces us, are the massive square 
towers of Bolton Castle, the home of the Scropes, frowning across 
the dale at Middleham, the dwelling of its ancient rivals the 
Nevilles. 

Middleham Castle is really within a short walk ; the distance 
from Leyburn being only two miles and a half.. The road goes 
downhill till it reaches a suspension bridge over the lovely Yore, 
and then it mounts again to the quaint, grey town of Middleham. 
There are two market-places here, on the slope of the steep hill. 
The upper one is called ‘The Swine Market.’ In the centre of 
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this is a curious double cross standing on a flight of steps; close by 
is the church dedicated to Saint Alkelda, a Christian martyr, 
strangled by the Danes; but all interest has been taken from the 
building by the way in which it has been restored; there is, 
however, in it the curious tomb slab of Robert Thorneton, nearly 
the last abbot of Jervaux. 

The grand old ruin of the Castle stands on the top of the hill, 
and commands the country on all sides. The earliest account of 
Middleham tells us that, in the time of Edward the Confessor, it 
was the manor of the Dane Gilpatric, who probably had a dwelling 
here. Then, after Sweyn’s invasion, William laid the whole 


Middleham Castle. 


country waste, and for nine years there seems to have been no 
attempt at reclaiming this portion of it from devastation. The 
original inhabitants had either been massacred or had fled to 
Scotland to make way for their Norman invaders. 

Then William gave the lands of Middleham to Alan, Earl of 
Richmond. Alan gave them to his brother Ribald; Ribald 
became a monk in the Abbey of St. Mary at York ; and his grand- 
son Robert, the son of Ralph or Ranulph, probably about 1190, 
built the old castle, which stands in dark Norman strength a 
massive kernel, within the curtain walls and towers of a later fortress, 
built in the fourteenth century by Ralph Neville, the great Earl 
of Westmoreland—‘ my cousin Westmoreland’ of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV. Except on one side, where the chapel projects out of 
the square inner building, there is a wide space between, and 
this arrangement gives much variety of effect to the grand old 
pile, as one sees it from different points ; there is a square tower at 
each corner, and in two of the sides there is also a projection. 

The Castle is now most heedfully cared for, and has, where 
such work is absolutely necessary, been most judiciously supported— 
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hot restored—by Mr. J. H. Metcalfe. Formerly, in some places 
portions of the stone work have actually been hewn away from the 
lower part of the wall for building purposes, so that the upper por- 
tion is left, as it were, suspended, only held together by the 
strength of its masonry. The intelligent guide who showed us 
the Castle told us that a few years ago the lower part of the 
beautiful newel staircase had been blocked with stones and rub- 
bish; now these have been cleared away, and the interior of the 
keep gives a good idea of a Norman baron’s dwelling. The origi- 
nal building was divided into two large halls. One—more simply 
built than its companion—probably contained the kitchen and 
other offices. Down the centre of the other hall are traces of five 
ruined columns, which have supported round arches and a groined 
roof, This Hall was probably used by the men-at-arms. A broad 
newel staircase leads from this to the Great Hall above it, and 
in the east corner of this was the Baron’s private chamber. In 
the thickness of this east wall is a small staircase, which doubt- 
less led down from the Baron’s room to the dungeons of his 
prisoners. Side by side with this was the ladies’ bower, which has 
had two fireplaces and three stone closets in it. There was no 
exit from this fortress except by a door about twenty feet from the 
ground, near the Baron’s chamber. There is something awful in 
the grim sternness of the place; in one part a bit of wall, blown 
up by gunpowder, lies as it were up-rooted, but the masonry holds 
together like some solid block of stone. No wonder that Edward 
IV. felt disquieted when his powerful father-in-law brought him a 
semi-guest, semi-captive, to Middleham. 

There are dire tragedies recorded in its history. Mary, 
daughter of the last of the FitzRanulphs, became, at her father’s 
death, heiress of Middleham. 

She was then the wife of Robert de Neville, Lord of Raby; and 
rumour, or her own. suspicion, told her that her husband was 
unfaithful, and that he loved another man’s wife. Either by the 
hand of the injured husband, or by that of Mary, Robert de Neville 
was so barbarously wounded that he died in 1270, and was buried 
in the neighbouring abbey of Coverham, where Mary founded a * 
chantry, that masses might be said for her own and her husband’s 
sinful souls. Her eldest son became Lord of Raby, but she be- 
queathed Middleham to her grandson Robert Neville, ‘ the peacock 
of the North.’ 

After some changes the castle, during the wars of the Roses, 
became the property of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick; 
and when he fell at Barnet it went with his daughter Anne to 
her royal husband Richard III., who is said to have made it his 
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favourite dwelling. It must have been a melancholy nursery for the 
sickly heir of Richard, who was born at his mother’s old home. 
The spirit of Anne Neville, one of the most piteous of the women of 
our history, seems to haunt the old walls, and calls up memories of 
her first love, Prince Edward of Lancaster. One of the external 
corner towers is called the Prince’s Tower, and Anne of Warwick’s 
son is said to have died in one of its rooms, while his father and 
mother were holding their court at Nottingham Castle. From the 
time of Richard III. to that of Charles I., Middleham became the 
property of the Crown; Charles I., however, sold the manor of 
Middleham to the citizens of London, but it does not appear that 
the castle wasthen sold. In that miserable year, 1646, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee at York ordered Middleham to be made 
useless as a fortress, and its walls were in places destroyed. 

A few years ago, while the workmen were engaged in clearing 
the ground outside the castle, they came upon an old road, paved 
with cobble-stones, evidently a chief approach to the fortress ; red- 
deer and other deer horns were found; and about three months 
ago a Roman house was discovered, a quarter of a mile from Middle- 
ham ; also a beautiful gold-plated spur—this is said to be nearly 
perfect, and has rowels almost as big as penny pieces. 

There is a legend that the water-horse, a fearful kelpie, haunts 
the banks of the Yore near Middleham; as soon as evening falls, 
it ramps along the meadows, eager for prey. 

From the castle we drove across the racecourse and training- 
ground, meeting on our way some trainers with several led horses, 
carefully covered up, which had evidently been exercised on the 
moor. The best and most picturesque view of the castle is 
from this side—the bold round towers stand out impressively. 

We drove on to the ruins of Coverham Abbey, once a house, 
founded in 1214 by Ralph FitzRobert, son of Helewisia, heiress 
of the famous Lord Chief Justice Glanville. Very little remains 
of the abbey : two piers and an arch of the nave, which will soon 
fall if left unsupported ; and beyond the enclosure in which these 
stand are the foundations of the chancel. There were two more 
. bays of the nave, but these fell some time ago from want of care, 
and the portion which is left will perish in some wild wind-storm. 

There is a curious square trefoil-headed doorway of later date in 
the farmhouse buildings beside the enclosure ; on the left spandrel 
is an eagle, on the right the letter A, with a palm branch. In the 
top square there is the legend ‘ Mercy, mercy.’ The label mould- 
ing has alternately leaves and roses; this has been a part of 
the monastery. Going into a sort of shed, with a flooring of 
filthy straw, we came upon a curious, huge old fireplace, with 
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label moulding, and a low broad window of six lights, with 
trefoil heads and transoms; but the whole place is so neglected 
and built upon that it is difficult to make out. We found our 
way out into a garden at the back, and from hence we saw that the 
window has nine lights, and a label moulding. A little farther on 
stands the western gateway of the abbey, and beyond it we saw 
the pretty river Cover, spanned by a quaint one-arched stone 
bridge, doubtless as old as the monastery. Not far off is the 
meeting of the Cover and the Yore; the pretty little stream comes 
sparkling down from the high hills that part Wharfedale from 
Yoredale, to swell the waters of the Yore. 

As we came back we met an old man who was evidently amused 
by our interest in the remains of Coverham. We had noticed that 
a house was built close to what has been the nave of the Abbey 
Church, and that a good-sized garden lay between this and the river. 
The old gentleman asked us to walk into the garden, showed us his 
greenhouse, and told us that the property belonged to him. We 
asked him why he left the ruins in such neglect. We might have 
used the word desecration, and we suggested that judicious exca- 
vation would bring to light far more of the Abbey than appears 
now to exist. He said he had thought of it, but to begin with, it 
would be expensive, and next—and this evidently had more weight 
with him—it would bring such a number of ‘ touring people’ about 
his house and garden that he thought it was best let alone. 

In its present state Coverham Abbey is a disgrace to Wens- 
leydale. 

Although one sees the country much better by driving through 
it, the line of the North-Eastern Railway is, for those whose time 
is limited, most conveniently arranged for seeing the different 
points of interest in Wensleydale. Between Leyburn and Hawes 
there are four stations, and from each of these places of interest 
can be reached. But there are many places that can only be seen 
walking and driving—a point between Leyburn and Redmire, . 
called Scarthnick, is one of these ; and from here the view of the 
dale is finer than it is from the Shawl, as it reaches farther ina 
westerly direction. 

Then, above all, there is the drive to Richmond through the 
valley of the Swale; we had a fine day for this, and the change- 
ful light and shade on the bare Scars and on the rushing river were 
full of exquisite charm. 

Our driver seemed puzzled when we told him to take the 
‘lower road.’ He only knew one road, he said—the rvad over the 
moor— but we had been warned to follow the course of the Swale, and 
we soon saw a road on the left, which we knew must take us where 
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we wished to go. Before this, however, we had passed through 
Bellerby, a rambling village of stone houses with their entrances 
up a flight of stone steps, the lower part of the house being 
‘ used for stables) We saw many instances of this arrange- 
ment through the dale. There is a very quaint old manor house 
in Bellerby, and we heard that this has the reputation of being 
haunted. Beyond Bellerby we passed Hart Leap Well, the place 
where the poor stag, immortalised by Wordsworth, after being 
hunted for thirteen hours, sprang in three leaps from the cliff 
behind, and fell dead beside the spring. Next we come to Wal- 
burn Hall, a most interesting old dwelling of the sixteenth century. 
A beautiful view here opened on the right, where Arkengarth dale 
and Swaledale stretch away to the north and west. Soon after 
this we passed the ridge dividing us from Wensleydale, and now 
we began to descend again, and presently reached the banks of 
the Swale. The freshness of the scenery here was exquisite; there 
was no corn land or fallow ground, soft green meadows and trees 
putting forth eariy leaves on the rounded hills, or else bare lime- 
stone crags jutting out. The valley is narrower and less varied 
than Wensleydale, but every now and then the bare upright rocks 
give a strange wildness to the scenery. At one part of our drive 
through this beautiful valley, a line of very lofty cliffs of lime- 
stone with jagged edges come down in rugged terraces to the 
river. 

Our driver was dull and ignorant, he told us he had not driven 
that way before, and he could hardly answer any of our inquiries; 
but when we came in sight of a grand series of lofty rocks, their 
white sides dotted with dark green yews and sycamores covered 
with rosy grey leaf-buds, he told us that must be Whitkliff wood. 
This Scar is wonderfully bold and abrupt, and is within a walk of 
Richmond. Soon after passing this fine hit of scenery we quitted 
the river, but we soon came in sight of it again, and of the grand 
old keep of Richmond Castle towering over the town. 

Richmond Castle is certainly a most stately stronghold—a 
worthy heart of the vast earldom of Richmondshire ; the present 
castle is Norman, and was not built till long after the death 
of the great Earl Edwin. Alan Rufus, one of the sons of Eudes 
of Brittany, founded this castle on a huge rock in the river Swale, 
whence it could command the whole country, but the keep seems 
to have been built later by Conan, the grandfather of Prince 
Arthur. Alan of Brittany received this earldom from William the 
Conqueror. But later on, when the town had grown up beneath 
these formidable towers, the garrison seems to have been unable 
adequately to protect it, and in the reign of Edward II. its citizens 
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petitioned for leave to build a town wall to protect themselves 
from the harrying of the Scots. 

These walls have entirely disappeared, though there is still a 
postern gate in Friar’s Wyend and a bar on Carnforth Hill. 

The market-place is very spacious, and Richmond seems to be 
a handsome, thriving town; but the great tower of the castle is 
the important feature; it is marvellous in its masonic strength. 
Much earlier in date, its masonry looks as fresh and perfect as the 
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Grey Friars’ Tower. 
famous Tower at Lillebonne—there is no footing for a weed 
between its closely set stones. The wall that surrounds the 
triangular enclosure of the Castle seems to rise out of the perpen- 
dicular rock, which goes down to the Swale brawling over broken 
stones below. There is a charming view from the walk below the 
wall. Within the enclosure are several ruined towers. The first is 
called Robin Hood’s Tower, and has a chapel within it; the next 
is called the Gold Tower, because a quantity of treasure is said to 
have been found here. Within this tower isa low arched doorway, 
and this is said to be the entrance to a subterranean pascage 
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leading to St. Martin’s Priory; but the most interesting part of 
the Castle is the large room beyond the Gold Tower, called the 
Hall of Scolland. The corbelling of the roof remains perfect, and 
there are double windows on both sides of the hall—this is supposed 
to be the work of Duke Conan, and as old as the keep, which, from 
its battlements—a height of ninety-nine feet—commands a splendid 
view up the valley of the Swale and over Mowbray Plain; it is 
said that the towers of York Minster can sometimes be seen. The 
legend of the sleeping Arthur and his knights is to be found at 
Richmond Castle, and he who is brave enough to penetrate into 
the deepest vault below the keep may meet with strange good 
fortune. But we get the grandest and most picturesque view of 
this impressive Castle from the opposite side of the river—the keep 
shows splendidly above the foreground of wood and water. 

On the other side of the town is a beautiful tower called the 
Grey Friars; it is supposed to have been built for the Franciscan 
brotherhood, to whom Ralph of Rokeby gave the ‘ Felon Sowe’ of 
the old ballad ; but seemingly only the tower was built of the new 
monastery—there is no trace of other buildings. In the original 
monastery, founded in 1257, was placed a vase containing the heart 
of Ralph, the last FitzRanulph of Middleham, though his body was 
buried at Coverham. 

The walk to Easby Abbey beside the Swale is delightful. On our 
way we passed the parish church, placed so as to command a fine 
view, but completely rebuilt ; some of the old work has been used in 
the new building, and the choir stalls belonged to Easby Abbey. 
Our way lay through a wood beside the Swale, which sparkled 
golden in the sunshine. The trees here were forwarder than any 
we had seen, but the wild flowers were less abundant. Through the 
scantily clothed branches we soon came in sight of St. Agatha’s 
Easby, charmingly placed, like so many other great religious houses, 
beside the well-wooded river, and screened all round with trees. It 
is a beautiful ruin, perhaps the most poetic of all we had seen in 
its surroundings. 

The ivy clings lovingly to the grey walls, and the wild rose 
sends out long wreaths to meet the brambles below. The ruins 
are left in the state in which artists love them, cared for with all 
reverence, shut in from any possible desecration, but not cleared 
from the decorative touches which Nature ‘loves to bestow on 
mouldering stone work; grass and briers spring from the window 
sills, and every now and then the roots show like serpents claspirg 
the lovely grey old walls. On one side is the murmur of the 
shining river, on the other the caw of the rooks among the tall 
trees ; the gnats were humming busily in the sunshine, and in the 
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hedges we could hear the chirp of the birds. In one place an ash 
tree has grown out of the wall, twisting its roots in and out of the 
stone work, and from a ruined piece of clustered column, some 
eight feet high, grows a large thorn tree. It is a charming place 
to linger in, and we rejoiced that we had paid no heed to some one 
who said ‘ There’s not much to see at Easby.’ We passed through 
the cloister court and the refectory; the walls of the latter are 
very well preserved ; it is more than a hundred feet long, and it 
has a fine east window; this refectory is not earlier than the 
fourteenth century, but the doorway in the cloister-court is 
Norman. The church has been almost all destroyed, though it is 
possible to make out where it has been, but the chapter-house and 
some other buildings still remain. 

The great gateway, with a room above it, near the church, is 
very perfect and interesting, both as regards the gateway and the 
window above it—the upper one is almost hidden by clustering 
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wreaths of ivy. The view of the ruins from this side is very 
beautiful ; one fancies how happily the old canons must have lived 
in their grey retreat beneath the green hills, with the beautiful Swale 
for ever singing its song to them from between the over-shadowing 
trees. Some part of the old village church is as old as the Abbey, 
but there is some fifteenth-century work in other portions ; it stands 
quaintly on the pleasant green behind the Abbey, not far from the 
huge Abbot’s Elm. 

The most interesting church we saw in Wensleydale is at 
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Wensley, about a mile and a half from Leyburn, along the road 
beside the Yore, at the foot of the Shawl. The village-green at 
Wensley, with its grand old elm in the centre, clamped with iron, 
makes a charming approach to the church ; close by is the village 
pump. This green is said to have been the scene of Frith’s well- 
known picture, ‘Old English Merry-making.’ Wensley is the 
oldest town in the dale, and here before the Normans came was 
held the Yoredale market. 

It is strange to read that this lovely spot was for years 
laid waste by a visitation of the plague—‘ the church register,’ a 
local historian says, ‘for 1563 is an utter blank;’ the reason 
assigned being that the ‘ plague was most hite and fearfull, soe 
that many fled, and the town of Wensley, by reason of the sickness, 
was unfrequented for a long season.’ 

The Church was built in the time of Henry III., and the 
chancel belongs to the original foundation. The sedilia are speci- 
ally remarkable; the nave was either added or restored in the 
fifteenth century, but the original oaken benches remain. 

In front of the altar is a beautiful brass, said to be Flemish ; 
it represents a priest bearing the sacred elements, and is of 
fourteenth-century workmanship. This is to the memory of Sir 
Simon de Wenselawe, a relative of one of the Scropes of Bolton. 

In the middle of the church is a large blue slab to the memory 
of two brothers, Richard and John Clederow, both rectors of 
Wensley, and on this spot it is said that village weddings used to 
be solemnised ; probably this is where the guests stood when the 
bride and bridegroom went up to the altar. 

On the north side of the chancel is some richly carved oak 
screenwork, once in the Scrope chantry at Easby; there are 
inscriptions along the top of this panelling, which makes in these 
days a sort of raised royal pew for the owners of Bolton, thus 
removing them from all contact with the common herd, who 
occupy the ancient oaken benches in the body of the church. 

Earnestiy as one deprecates the so-called ‘restoration’ of the 
quaint old village churches of England—and one has only to 
journey through Wensleydale to learn that restoration may mean 
destruction as regards true architecture—yet at a trifling cost the 
interior of Wensley church might be relieved of its unsightly coats 
of whitewash. The ornament on the beautiful sedilia is so 
encrusted with this hideous covering that it will soon be oblite- 
rated. No foreign church could show greater barbarism—it is a 
disgrace, not only to Wensiey, but to the whole dale, that the most 
interesting of its churches should be thus ignorantly treated. 

Under the east window are some stone seats, and below the 
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battlements of the nave are shields, on which are represented the 
quarterings of the Scropes. In the churchyard lies Peter Gold- 
smith, the surgeon in whose arms Nelson died on board the 
* Victory.’ 

Beyond the churchyard is Bolton Park, and this appeared to 
be full of beauty; the early foliage on the fine trees presented 
charming contrasts. Nestled among the trees, and sheltered by 
the hills that rise behind it, is Bolton Hall: it was finished towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and has nothing remarkable 
in its exterior beyond a look of substantial comfort. 

We remarked a tiny waterfall or Fors beside the road near 
Wensley, as we walked back to Leyburn; although there is a 
station at Wensley we found that it would tire usas much to reach 
it as to return to our inn at Leyburn by the road. 

It is said that the well-known Father Huddlestone, the tutor 
of Charles II., and chaplain to his queen, resided at the Grove 
House, Leyburn. 

We may here mention that photographs, taken by local photo- 
graphers, are to be obtained in most of the towns. Among the 
best and most extensive are those by Mr. E. Yeoman of Barnard 
Castle, whose views of the scenery in that neighbourhood have 
been of much service to us. 


KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 


( To be continued.) 
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England. 


Lanp of my fathers’ love, my fathers’ race, 
How long must I in weary exile sigh 

To meet thee, O my Empress, face to face, 
And kiss thy radiant robes, before I die! 


O England, to my creed, the humblest dust 
Beside thy haunted shores and shadowy streams 

Is touched by memories and by thoughts august, 
By golden histories and majestic dreams ! 


O England, to my mood, thy lowliest flower 
Feeds on the smiles of some transcendent sky, 
Thy frailest fern-leaf shrines a spell of power: 
Ah! shall I walk thy woodlands ere I die? 


Thy sacred places, where dead heroes rest, 
By temples set in ivied twilights deep ; 

Thy fragrant fields, topped by the skylark’s crest ; 
Thy hidden waters, breathing balms of sleep ; 


Thy castled homes, and granges veiled afar 
In antique dells; thy ruins hoar and high ; 

Thy mountain tarns, each like a glittering star, —- 
Shall I behold these wonders ere I die ? 


Thine opulent towns, throned near the subject main, 
Girt by great fleets, their weary canvas furled, 

Deep-laden argosies, through storm and strain, 
Borne from the utmost boundaries of the world: 


O’er all, thy London! . . . every stone with breath 
Indued to question, counsel, or reply,— 

City of mightiest life and mightiest death,— 
Shall I behold these marvels ere I die ? 


But most I yearn, in body as in heart, to bow 
Before our England’s poets strong and wise, 

Watch some grand thought uplift the Laureate’s brow, 
And flash or fade in Swinburne’s fiery eyes! 
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And other glorious minstrels would I greet, 
Bound to my life by many a rhythmic tie: 
When shall I hear their welcomes frankly sweet, 


And clasp their cordial hands before I die ? 


Fair blow the breezes! . . . high are sail and steam! 
Soon must I mark fair England’s brightening lea ; 

Fulfilled at length the large and lustrous dream 
Which lured me long across the summer sea! 


Alas! ... a ghostly triumph! ... false as vain! 
O’er dreary hills the gaunt pines sob and sigh; 
Pale is my dream, pierced through by bodeful pain : 

England ! I shall not see thee ere I die! 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 
Copse Hill, Georgia. 
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Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


CHapTrer XXIII. 


WueEn Winnie was quite gone, a dull despair settled down on 
Laura for a week or two, at which she herself at length took 
fright. It would never do to give up the mastery of self, which 
she had early learned to believe was the key to much of the 
success and nearly all the happiness of life. 

She therefore by a strong effort of will and conscience forced 
herself to take up her old employments, each day the repugnance 
to them diminishing. Then, after Denzil’s departure, Mrs. Crewe 
had a severe attack of bronchitis, which gave her much to do and 
to think about, and drew her nearer to her kind hostess, who 
declared her to be an incomparable nurse. 

The dreaded explanation with the Admiral, too, had been 
shorn of half its terrors by the old man’s grief for his sister. 

Laura saw little of him for some months after this event; 
for having been recommended to try change of scene and air, 
he decided on visiting Piedmont, where he had heard a very 
remarkable werk of evangelisation was going on. 

So Mrs. Crewe and her dear ‘ young friend’ settled down to the 
quiet routine of their winter days; Laura seeking every means of 
occupation, and so far taking the direction of her life into her own 
hands, that without consulting either Mrs. Crewe or the Admiral 
she ventured to offer some designs at a high-art fancy-work 
establishment, and to her surprise and pleasure they were accepted 
and others ordered. 

Thus the current of her existence flowed on slowly, tranquilly, 
as it were between dull sedgy banks, instead of the foliage and 
flowers that had beautified it a few short months ago. Yet 
through the dim grey mist of thie dreary time she perceived that 
her strength was coming back to her, and that her faith in the 
inexhaustible riches of life was reviving. 


To Winifrid Fielden, the months that intervened between 
her last agitating interview with Reginald and the first spring 
days were less painful and monotonous than she had anticipated. 

With Lady Jervois she soon felt at home. There was some-~ 
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thing almost pathetic in the gentle resignation of her aspect and 
her life. 

A superincumbent weight, beyond her power. to resist, had 
gradually crushed out life and individuality, till existence was to 
her ‘ without form and void.’ 

Her one link with life was her daughter, whom she loved with 
a painful, half-distrustful love, fearing the child might find her 
dull or wearisome, clinging to her with an utterly dependent 
affection, which the young and hopeful are more ready to despise 
than to reciprocate. 

But destiny was not too cruel to Lady Jervois. 

Her child, by some subtle mental or moral chemistry, had 
assimilated something of her father’s obstinate purpose in the 
form of firmness, with her mother’s soft tenderness, and loved that 
mother with deep, watchful, protecting affection. 

She was a grave little creature, precocious in some directions, 
but wonderfully simple and ignorant in others. 

The atmosphere in which she lived was oppressive, and not 
calculated to foster the joyous heedlessness of childhood. 

Her father was quite indifferent to her. He had never for- 
given her for being a girl. Not that he had any of that love of 
name and race which in spite of its selfishness is not without a 
strain of nobility, and which makes a man pine for a son, an heir 
sprung from himself to stand in his place and occupy the home 
he has dignified and adorned ; but he had a sound, hearty hatred of 
the man who would come after him. 

Into this silent, sombre household Winnie Fielden came, not 
like a sunbeam—she was too cast-down and sad herself for such a 
simile—but like a breath of fresh fragrant air bringing with it a 
perfume as of grass and blossom lately bathed in summer showers. 

Frank and fearless from her upbringing in a tender refined 
house, there hung just that tinge of soft sadness about her that 
was peculiarly attractive to Lady Jervois ; while her gentle, kindly, 
intelligent method of instruction first revealed to Sybil that 
lessons—at least, some lessons—might be enjoyed. 

As to Sir Gilbert, in his own coarse way, he liked the presence 
of handsome women, and as time enabled him to judge of Winnie’s 
capabilities and accomplishments she found still further favour in 
his eyes as a decided bargain. 

Winnie, who was quick and observant enough, soon saw that 
her society was even of greater value to the mother than to the 
daughter. Lady Jervois quite revived in the congenial companion- 
ship of her daughter’s governess. The long vacant days became 
gradually filled wp, Winnie induced her to try duets with herself 
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and Sybil, and found that Lady Jervois had been well and 
thoroughly taught, but music, like everything else, had ceased to 
interest, in the dead monotony of utter loneliness. Then Lady 
Jervois was tempted to take up German again, and in the first 
flush of his contentment with the new member of his family Sir 
Gilbert permitted her to coax him into the extravagance of a sub- 
scription to Mudie’s. Meantime Laura’s letters grew longer, fuller, 
warmer, and Winifrid felt a degree of rest, and even satisfaction, 
beyond what she had dared to hope. 

Though she lived with Reginald’s sister, there was little to 
remind her of him. His name was rarely mentioned ; when it was, 
Sir Gilbert was generally the speaker, and his tone anything but 
complimentary. 

But this was of small importance to Winifrid; struggle as she 
would with herself, resist as she would, he was ever before her! 
The sense of blame attaching to him also grew fainter as time rolled 
on. The treachery to Laura was miserable, deplorable! but was 
she to be cruel in her judgment of him who erred from sudden 
irresistible love for herself ? 

Like all reasonable persons oppressed with‘a grief or a longing 
that ought not to be, and must not be, indulged, Winnie sought 
relief in occupation, nor did she show much outward sign of sad- 
ness or mental conflict. Had Lady Jervois known Winnie in her 
unclouded days, she would have recognised a change in the bright 
girl so instinct with life, and joy, and hope; as it was, she seemed 
cheerful enough in the dull surroundings of Ashley Grange. 

Sir Gilbert Jervois managed to live his life wonderfully apart 
from those under the same roof with him. He generally got up 
at cock-crow, and had a ramble of inspection round the home pre- 
mises before a solid if rather homely breakfast, and had mounted 
his shooting pony either to visit some distant preserves, or examine 
into some farming operations, if he had not retired to his study 
and justice-room to write letters, before the ladies had left their 
rooms. 
He always had a good deal of correspondence, as a large part 
of his time was occupied in first incurring lawyers’ bills, and then 
disputing them. He did not always come in to luncheon. In 
fact, it was a source of keen pleasure to him to enjoy that meal at 
the expense of some tenant who had asked for repairs, or wished 
for some small favour respecting ground game, or, better still, dis- 
puted his landlord’s rights in any way. He was always too early 
or too late for dinner, and the ladies of the family had adopted the 
habit of making the midday their principal meal. Winnie had 
proposed the usual school-room arrangement of tea with her pupil 
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at the late dinner hour, but both host and hostess had negatived the 
suggestion. 

‘ Pray come to dinner with us, Miss Fielden,’ said Lady Jervois ; 
‘ours is such a very homely establishment, and Sybil is so accus- 
tomed to come in before dinner is half over, that if you stay away 
we shall only lose you both.’ 

‘ Hang it, no!’ cried Sir Gilbert with a complimentary grin, 
and turning up his crumpled face with its snub nose to look at 
Winnie. ‘Hang it, no! It’s not every day we catch a handsome 
girl to light up our Darby-and-Joan repast, and by George you 
mustn’t leave my lady and me to our matrimonial téte-d-téte—it 
isn’t the liveliest concern, J can tell you! If my lady would even 
show fight now and again it would make a change, but it is not in 
her!’ So Winifrid soon came to ke one of the family, to its 
decided advantage. 

The only place in which Lady Jervois saw anything of ‘ The 
County’ was at church. Sir Gilbert was more unpopular with his 
equals than with his inferiors, and his wife had grown morbid in 
her nervous avoidance of society—and would shrink and change 
colour if in their walks any of their neighbours overtook or 
encountered herself and Winifrid or Sybil. 

One of the more daring and experienced of the rare visitors at 
Ashley Grange, the eldest son of a wealthy squire, home for the 
hunting season on leave from his regiment, absolutely contrived on 
one occasion to interest Lady Jervois and draw her into conversa- 
tion, while he walked for more than a mile, his horse’s bridle over his 
arm, beside her and her fair companion, who gave him a flattering 
amount of attention; for the subject of his conversation was his 
acquaintance with ‘ your brother, Lady Jervois, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Lord Dereham’s last autumn. It was a very 
jolly party, and after some of the bores had gone (there must be 
a few bores in every party, you know), we all went over to Piers- 
lynn, a charming old place, and delightfully comfortable. We 
had capital sport, and great fun. Lord Dereham’s niece, Madame 
Moscynski, a first-rate woman, up to everything, did hostess; you 
can’t think how jolly it all was. Piers himself is a capital fellow. 
Have you heard of him lately ?’ 

‘I had a few lines from Cairo,’ said Lady Jervois with a little 
more animation than usual; ‘the yachting expedition seemed to 
be breaking up; only himself and a Mr. Everest—an artist, I 
think—remained with Lord Dereham. They intended going as 
far as the Second Cataract. I think he mentions this lady, he 
calls her Princess Moscynski.’ 

‘ Just so,’ put in her companion; ‘she is a Polish princess,’ 
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‘She joined them at Cannes or Nice, and went as far as 
Fiume, I believe.’ 

‘I dare say. She is great friends with a lot of Austrian swells, 
and talked of visiting Graf something or other, this winter ; she is 
a deuced keen politician, up to every move on the European chess- 
board. You must have met her in town last season, Lady Jervois. 
She was a great deal with the Marchioness of Harborough and that 
set.’ 

‘I was in town, certainly, last spring,’ returned Lady Jervois, 
smiling, ‘ but I saw nothing of the season.’ 

To this conversation Winifrid listened with intense, painful 
interest. Who was this fascinating personage who had appeared 
upon the scene? Had Reginald, from the simple, unpretending 
strata in which their lives, hers and Laura’s, were embedded, 
risen into higher and more brilliant regions, and should they never 
again enjoy the happiness of intimate intercourse? Alas! all 
chance of that was gone, in any case; but though she honestly 
prayed that he might be reconciled to Laura, she could not give 
him up to another. But had she any choice ?—here she became 
aware that Lady Jervois was speaking to her. 

‘I do not think Reginald cares much for politics, eh, Winifrid ?’ 
(She had been Winifrid and Winnie for a considerable time, both 
with mother and daughter.) 

Young Dacres listened with devout attention for her reply, and 
noted the quick sweet blush with which she answered :— 

‘Oh! yes, I think he cares a good deal for politics! I cannot 
fancy an Englishman not caring for politics. It is quite different 
with Frenchmen or Germans.’ 

‘Miss Fielden, you see, is prepared to follow in the steps of 
your charming princess,’ said Lady Jervois, for the sake of saying 
something, but their companion chose to take it as an introduction, 
and lifted his hat with profound respect. 

‘ Perhaps when Miss Fielden is as old as the Princess Moscynski 
she may be as keen a politician, but I doubt it,’ he returned, 
smiling. 

Thisspeech brought them to the park gates, where Lady Jervois 
made a decided stand, and there was nothing left for her cavalier 
but to wish her good morning and ride away, mentally consigning 
Sir Gilbert to warm quarters, for a confounded curmudgeon, who 
did not deserve to have the companionship of two charming women, 
‘one of them a regular beauty, by Jove.’ 

Lady Jervois and Winnie walked on slowly through the woods 
which intervened between the road and the Grange, a picturesque, 
two-storied, grey old house, wide-spreading, and surrounded by a 
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moat, long since dried up. This moat was now converted into a 
pretty, quaint shrubbery with occasional beds of flowers, which — 
throve well in the shelter of the grassy banks. The side next the 
house was crowned by the ivy-grown fragments of a low wall, which 
further defended the mansion in former times, when the Grange 
had stood more than one siege. Reaching the causeway by which 
the road crossed to the house, Lady Jervois turned down a short 
steep path leading to this sunken shrubbery. ‘Go on, Sybil dear,’ 
she said ; ‘look for some crocus and violets; we have often found 
them here weeks before they appear elsewhere; try and find 
enough for a bouquet for Winifrid.’ 

Sybil started at a run, and was soon out of sight. 

*[ have often wanted to ask you about your cousin and 
Reginald,’ began Lady Jervois, a slight hesitation perceptible in 
her composed well-bred voice, ‘ but have scarcely liked to touch so 
delicate a subject. This conversation with young Dacres just now 
has suggested a reason for the coolness that has evidently come 
between my brother and his fiancée. He has been very reticent 
about it, but we have not met since I was in town, and so little 
can be written! Do you think that this Madame Moscynski had 
anything to do with the present state of things? Had Miss Piers 
any reason to think Reginald faithless ?’ 

At this home question Winifrid turned first hot and then cold ; 
she was quite unprepared for such a thrust; fortunately, Lady 
Jervois, not too deeply interested in her answer, was looking after 
Sybil and not at her, and with a resolute exertion of self-control 
Winnie was able to reply, ‘I am afraid Laura had reason to 
doubt him, but perhaps they may make friends again—I wish they 
would, they were both so unhappy.’ 

‘I do not think they will,’ said Lady Jervois thoughtfully, ¢ for, 
though I can hardly account for the impression, he never gave me 
the idea of being in love with her.’ 

‘Indeed! why?’ exclaimed Winifrid, her heart beating pain- 
fully. 

‘I say I cannot account for the impression,’ repeated Lady 
Jervois, smiling, ‘ but I have it nevertheless ; yet when I saw him 
last he was all eagerness to be married. I confess, my dear Wini- 
frid, Iam rather glad things are as they are; I always doubted if a 
marriage with your cousin would be very happy for either party— 
not that I mean to disparage Miss Piers—but Reginald ought to 
marry a woman of the world, and he ought not to marry yet; not 
that I am at all disposed to fancy this Polish princess—there is 
something unreal in the very words—and Lord Dereham too has 
not the highest reputation for steadiness. However, I have 
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always believed Reginald quite able to take care of himself, and I 
am sure it would be better for him not to make what is called a 
love-match, it is so often a mistake,’ and Lady Jervois sighed. 
Winifrid listened with deep attention to this speech, an unusually 
long one for her companion. It gave her time to calm and collect 
herself, so she answered quietly, ‘I am sure if he had sought 
through the world he could not find a better wife than Laura 
would be; you do not know how good and clever she is; it seems to 
me that she is a woman of the world too, she is so wise and calm. 
Reginald was always fond of her; I remember when I was quite a 
little thing, his first question when he came into the house always 
was “ Where is Laura?” Oh! he was very fond of Laura.’ 

‘I dare say she is a very useful, excellent girl ’ returned 
Lady Jervois thoughtfully, ‘but ’—she stopped, for Sybil ran 
quickly back. 

‘Oh! come, mother, come, Winnie, there are such quantities of 
violets under the wall behind the clump of oak-trees —do come y 

‘It is very early for them—at least, here in the North,’ said 
Lady Jervois, as they followed the little girl to see the treasures 
she had found. When they had been duly admired and gathered, 
Sybil hastened away to the house to divide her spoils equally 
between mother’s room and Winnie’s, while Lady Jervois and her 
companion continued their walk round the moat garden. 

‘When did you hear last from Miss Piers ?’ asked Lady Jervois 
after a pause. . 

‘Net for more than a fortnight ; I have been wondering at her 
silence.’ 

‘Did she mention my brother ?’ 

‘No, she never does; she said something about the Admiral 
having met with a great loss—loss of money, I mean—she says she 
will tell me more when she has seen him.’ 

‘That is very unfortunate, so soon after his sister’s death ; and 
men think more of money losses than any others.’ 

‘Not the Admiral, I am quite sure; he only cares for money 
to give it away.’ 

‘Well, if he has it not even to give away it is a terrible loss— 
at least, to him.’ 

‘I suppose it will not make any great difference to him; I 
believe he is rich.’ 

‘That I do not know; his remarkable benevolence proves 
nothing. I too begin to wonder when I shall hear from Reginald ; 
his last letter from Cairo is quite two months old; my mother 
begins to be uneasy about him.’ 

A few minutes more brought them to some moss-grown steps 
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which enabled them to ascend to a space of pleasure-ground which 
surrounded the house, and to enter it by one of the modern 
French windows of the morning-room. 

This conversation set Winifrid thinking with a curious min- 
gling of sweet and bitter feeling. From Lady Jervois’s point of 
view, Reginald was more unfortunate than faulty. Faithless to 
Laura—but not to love—many a wiser than he had been mis- 
taken in their own feelings, and paid forfeit even with the heart’s 
blood of remorse and humiliation; he had been led astray by his 
tender friendship for Laura, and—he had not seen herself! But 
this princess—involuntarily Winnie decked her with all imagin- 
able charms of beauty and grace, accomplishments and courtly 
refinement, her only drawback that youth had nearly fled away 
— but even so, to a clever and brilliant man like Reginald, this 
intellectual maturity might be but an additional attraction; cer- 
tainly Lady Jervois seemed to think that she might have drawn 
him from Laura, and made him faithless, and that was bad enough ; 
but what would Lady Jervois say if she had known the truth, the 
double faithlessness of friend and lover! At the thought, though 
in the silence and retirement of her own chamber, Winnie covered 
up her face and wept. 


The next morning’s post, however, brought her a letter that put 
these thoughts to flight. 

She was a little late for breakfast, that is, she came into the 
dining-room after, instead of before, Lady Jervois. Two letters lay 
beside her plate, one from Herbert, the other addressed in Laura’s 
well-known writing. Winnie soon despatched the first, which 
was principally taken up by a request for three shillings, which his 
sister might ‘ send in postage-stamps, for I can sell them to the 
fellows here’: she hardly glanced through Laura’s before she ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh! dear, dear Lady Jervois, listen to this,’ and then 
read: “I have delayed so long writing to you, because I could not 
send you a letter till I knew certainly what to tell about our 
dear good friend Admiral Desbarres. I fear he has lost everything. 
It seems that he had shares, a great number of shares, in a com- 
pany, and because they did not ask for the whole of the money at 
once he went on taking more, and now everything has failed, and the 
company has no funds, so the few shareholders are obliged to give up 
all they possess ; even the Admiral’s house and furniture is taken or 
will be, and he has nothing left but his half-pay. He was here 
yesterday, and, though as calm and kind and dignified as ever, he 
looked ill, and his eyes had that far-away expression we have often 
noticed, as if he were seeking painfully for light and guidance and 
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could not always find it. I cannot describe Mrs. Crewe's state 
of mind—her indignation against the ‘miscreants,’ as she calls 
them, who have robbed my dear guardian—with Mr. Trent, for 
having let him give his money to such wretches—and indeed with 
every one. She has rearranged her house, and has made up her 
mind that the Admiral is to live here, as her guest if she could 
persuade him to stay on such terms, or at all events at some very 
low rate of remuneration. We have had a great turn-out of 
the furniture in the two best rooms, and Mrs. Crewe has adver- 
tised for another inmate, ‘for,’ she said to me last night, ‘ some 
one shall pay the rent of my house for me, or nearly pay it ;’ 
I have of course given up my room, as I would not hear of 
Mrs. Crewe going into the garrets, and we have made it so nice, 
with one of the best easy-chairs and a writing-table, &c., for I 
believe it is nearly settled that when the Admiral has given up 
his country-place he will come to us! Is it not fortunate that I 
had begun to look for something to do?—I have just succeeded, 
thanks to Miss Trent’s drawing-master, in finding an engagement, 
to teach the junior drawing-class in a large school near this—a 
Ladies’ College, as they call it—this, with my designs for needle- 
work, will bea help. I get very little for teaching, but it isa 


beginning. How glad I am you are with Lady Jervois, and that 


? 


she is so kind 

Here Winnie broke off suddenly, while her listener observed : 
¢ And Lady Jervois is very glad to have you! But this is bad news 
indeed, especially for your cousin Laura—poor girl! she is really 
very unfortunate !’ 

There was a pause; Winnie continued to read her letter, then 
looking up suddenly with distressed eyes and pale cheeks, said : 
‘She is indeed, and soam I; we have always felt each other’s 
griefs—and I—oh! I would give anything to help her, to comfort 
her!’ she stopped abruptly, her voice breaking. Lady Jervois 
looked at her curiously, though kindly: ‘You are quite real in 
your sympathy, Winnie, I can see that,’ she observed; ‘I suppose 
there is warm friendship between women sometimes, though I 
cannot say I have ever met any instance of it before.’ 

‘Oh! yes! there is plenty of affection and kindness between 
women, I am quite sure,’ cried Winnie with the boldness of ignor- 
ance which hopes and believes all things ; ‘at all events, it will be 
delightful to be able to help the Admiral.’ 

‘But I imagine an Admiral’s half-pay is not so bad a provi- 
sion for an old bachelor,’ said Lady Jervois thoughtfully. 

‘I am glad of that,’ cried Winnie; ‘I suppose it cannot be 
taken from him,’ 
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‘It is hard to say; these mysteries of money-making and 
money-losing are quite beyond my comprehension ; that men can 
understand them and enter into them is one proof of their intellec- 
tual superiority.’ 

‘What! is it superiority to believe stories and lose their . 
money ?’ said Winnie quickly. 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Sir Gilbert, who wanted some information respecting the convey- 
ance of a parcel, as he often made use of Winnie’s eyes and quick 
perception to hunt up fares, rates, and rules, through the intri- 
cacy of Bradshaw. 

Then came the usual schoolroom duties, a long walk as the 
weather was fine, and dinner; so it was late in the evening before 
Winnie could escape to her own chamber to pour out her heart to 
Laura, in a letter of many pages. 

About a week after the receipt of this letter the weather had 
changed, and the violets and crocuses which had ventured to put 
forth their venturous heads were beaten to the earth by sudden 
short fierce showers of hail, while vicious, bitter winds tore 
vehemently through the gorges and rifts of the hills, howled and 
moaned in the chimneys of the old house, and beat its rugged 
front with pitiless wrath, dying away with gradually decreasing 
sobs into temporary silence, only to gather up its strength and 
fury for another burst. 

Sybil had a slight cold, and for perhaps the first time during 
her sojourn at Ashley Grange, Winnie and her pupil had been two 
whole days in the house. The second and worst of these days, 
Sir Gilbert, moved by his inherent disregard of man and beast, 
determined that it was absolutely essential to return a visit made 
to Lady Jervois quite three months before by a distant neighbour, 
whose co-operation might be useful, thought the worthy Baronet, 
in deciding on the repair of a road much used by the Grange carts 
and waggons, at the county’s expense. 

Accordingly, as soon as luncheon was over, he started in an 
open carriage, as well defended as circumstances would permit 
from the weather, attended by his obedient wife. 

‘Poor mother! how cold she will be!’ said Sybil, who with 
Winnie stood watching the departure from the dining-room 
window. ‘I wish papa would not make her go out! but he must 

always have everything his own way; he does not care for the 
weather himself, and so ? 

‘We do not know what his reasons really are ; they are stronger 
than we think, no doubt,’ interrupted Winnie, whose most difficult 
and uncongenial task was to check Sybil’s tendency to comment 
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unfavourably on her father. ‘ Come; as it is such a miserable day, 
as soon as you have finished your practising we will make up a 
good fire, and I will read you “ The Talisman,” while you go on with 
your needle-work.’ 

‘ That will be delightful, cried Sybil, darting away to get her 
task finished and secure the reward. 

Winnie followed her, and contrived in the intervals of correct- 
ing false notes, incorrect time, and faulty passages, to finish a 
letter to her brother in Bombay, which she had begun the day 
before ; then, after a shuddering look at the wild weather without, 
governess and pupil settled down to a pleasant, quiet afternoon 
together. 

Dinner was later than usual, as the master and mistress did 
not return till considerably past the time anticipated. Lady 
Jervois was chilled and tired, and Sir Gilbert soon, and with much 
deliberation, settled himself for a sleep; Sybil had gone to bed. 

‘ Play something soothing and sleepy,’ said Lady Jervois to her 
young companion. ‘I feel unequal to do anything but bask in the 
firelight and listen.’ 

Winnie went to the piano the more readily, as she could dream 
and think while her fingers wandered over the keys. She played 
on, straying from old Scotch ballads to dreamy waltzes, while her 
eyes were filled with vividly remembered scenes in Germany, and 
in the dear old rectory home. Her brothers, Laura, Reginald, she 
conjured up each and all, while the wind whispered and moaned 
and roared without. 

How long she had played, half unconscious of the present, she 
did not know; at length an opening door, an exclamation from 
Lady Jervois, a sudden inarticulate growl from Sir Gilbert, 
startled her, she rose, turned from the piano, and saw standing 
on the hearth-rug, his hand in his sister’s, Reginald himself! 


Cuarter XXIV. 


Yes, Reginald stood there. How had he come? No sound 
of approaching wheels or opening door had warned them of his 
arrival. 

The shock, ay, and the delight, was almost too much for her 
strength and self-control; for a brief second a painful darkness 
seemed to quench her sight, a noise of rushing waters in her eyes 
dulled all other sound, and she instinctively clutched the back of 
a chair beside her to keep herself steady. But the strange faint- 
ness soon passed away, and, as her senses cleared themselves, she 
heard Reginald’s voice saying :— 
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‘You fancied I was in Egypt? Oh, no, I have been a week 
in town, and thought of going down to Pierslynn, but on second 
thoughts I felt I ought to look you up, eh, Jervois? I have 

_ brought you some wonderful Turkish tobacco; it will make you 
dream of the Houris. What made me so late? Oh! the bridge— 
just before you come in to Aldingham, you know it—had been 
injured by the flood yesterday, and the train was obliged to stop 
at the other side. I had some difficulty in finding a trap, and 
the roads are in an awful state. I have been two hours and a half 
driving from the cross roads at Thirlston.’ 

This was spoken rapidly, without a glance at Winnie. 

‘I suppose you are frightfully hungry?’ said Lady Jervois, 
ringing as she spoke. . 

‘No, not very. I had something to eat at Aldingham while 
they were trying to find a conveyance for me.’ 

Sir Gilbert burst into exclamations against the weather, but 
without heeding him Reginald turned and walked across to where 
Winnie stood, pale and still, her simple black dress falling in 
straight folds to her feet. How greedily his eyes took in every 
detail of her face and form, and rejoiced in the natural noble 
grace of her figure, the beauty of her half-averted face, the tremu- 
lous sweetness of her parted lips! 

‘ Winnie ! ’—he said ‘ Winnie,’ only her name—yet what rap- 
ture and passionate tenderness the word conveyed, and how expres- 
sive the pause that followed, while he took her hand in one of his, 
and then laid the other over it also, all unnoticed by Sir Gilbert, 
who was denouncing the weather, or by Lady Jervois, who was 
speaking to the butler. 

Winnie felt compelled to raise her eyes to his, and then felt 
her heart stand still with a strange terror, not unmixed with 
delight, at what she read there. 

‘So,’ resumed Reginald in a different and more guarded tone 
as he let her hand go, ‘I find you in a totally new character, 
Winnie. You are the grave and reverend preceptress, the severe 
imparter of all the “ ologies.” Why, I can fancy Sybil and your- 
self more a couple of playfellows than pupil and teacher. How 
have you contrived to tone yourself up or down to the solemnities 
of the school-room? I cannot imagine the wayward—may I 
say spoiled ?—pet of the rectory sufficiently rangée for your new 
role.’ 

‘I have had a great deal to tone me down, you know, since 
those days,’ replied Winnie in a low voice, which she could not 
keep quite steady, and she moved forward to the fireplace to 

avoid the appearance of standing apart with Reginald. ‘I hope 
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Lady Jervois feels satisfied with my system and discipline,’ she 
added with a smile. 

‘Your work seems to agree with you,’ said Reginald, still 
gazing intently at her. 

‘ Ay,’ cried Sir Gilbert, raising himself from the act of placing 
a fresh beech log on the fire, ‘I can tell you Miss Fielden has 
bloomed out, and no mistake, since she came to the Grange— 
brightened us all up, by George! into the bargain. My lady has 
taken a fresh hand at the educational bellows, and is growing 
quite lively. As to me, I brush myself up every day for dinner 
to no end, and all the young fellows about are cap in hand to me, 
hoping for invitations to the Grange to meet the new beauty, hey, 
Reggie? Don’t they wish they may get it! I can tell you, Miss 
Fielden is giving lessons, right and left, all day long.’ 

A quick gleam of contempt and aversion flashed from Regi- 
nald’s eyes as he answered, ‘It is no light task to civilise you 
rugged Northerners. I observe a look of care on Miss Fielden’s 
brow in spite of the bloom. Tell me, Winnie, how is—every 
one ’ the little pause conveyed much. 

‘All are well in health,’ returned Winnie, colouring vividly, 
‘but we are greatly troubled about the Admiral! He has lost a 
quantity of money, all he possesses, I- believe, in some company, 
I scarcely know what.’ 

‘So I heard from Trent,’ said Reginald. ‘ How very unwise 
to be tempted by so doubtful a bait! I fear the Admiral is a 
little touched in the upper story ; at least, his religious craze and 
general pig-headedness in money matters looks like it.’ 

* Reginald!’ exclaimed Winifrid, shocked by his irreverence. 

‘ Have I desecrated the sanctuary ?’ asked Reginald, smiling. 

‘Gad, Sir!’ cried Sir Gilbert. ‘He is a born idiot. His 
friends ought to put him under restraint! a man of that kind 
ought not to be left at large—setting such an example of—of. i 

What, was never ascertained—for the butler announced that 
supper awaited Mr. Piers in the dining-room. 

Lady Jervois accompanied her brother, and Sir Gilbert resumed 
his arm-chair and the county paper. 

‘I wonder what has brought that young jackanapes down here 
—when there’s nothing to shoot-—and I know he doesn’t fish,’ he 
said, after a few minutes’ silence. 

‘I suppose he wished to see his sister, naturally —— 

‘No; it ain’t natural! Men don’t care for their sisters! deuce 
a bit! Women, who are queer unreasonable creatures, are fond of 
their brothers sometimes, God knows why !—Now, you are an un- 
common sensible, reasonable girl, by Gad !—I have a very high 
opinion of you—you don’t care for your brothers ?’ 
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‘I do, indeed, Sir Gilbert. I am very fond of them!’ 

‘Pooh! you think it right to say so, but would you tear away 
three hundred miles nearly, in infernally bad weather too, just 
to see them, when a month hence would do as well? Not you! 
I think better of you—and it’s not to borrow money—he can’t 
want that yet—besides, even in his beggarly days he never ct- 
tempted that dodge. Gad, he knew it was no use. Ah,ha! Miss 
Fielden! Is it your handsome face that is the magnet? Lord! 
we men are such fools! tell me, my dear! but no! of course you 
will not—look at me, and I will find out for myself!’ 

Receiving no reply, he raised himself in his chair and turned 
to look for her, but Winnie was gone. 

Sir Gilbert sank back again with a chuckle. ‘Ha!’ he 
muttered half aloud. ‘Gone to help cram the devoted brother! 
Ah! there’s the clue to the riddle of Reggie’s break with the 
other one—the platonic concern! Lord! what lies and rubbish 
men pretend to believe, ay, and do sometimes! What an 
insolent, contemptuous, empty-headed windbag that brother- 
in-law of mine is! A good-looking blockhead, though ; just the 
man to get the best of every woman’s belongings out of her! He 
will come to grief yet! It’s my belief he has come here after that 
pretty governess of my lady’s—that’s his little game. Well, well! 
I am not so surprised, by George! Where have I put my keys? 
I don’t want them to get at any of my ’51 port for him, and my 
lady would just take all I possess to make a blaze for him to warm 
his hands by !—ay !—but she'll get precious little for him or her- 
self either. Oh! here they are—safe in my pocket—the only 
safe place ’—and his grumblings died away into silence—as sleep 
gradually stole over him and the paper slipped from his hand. 


Meantime Winnie—who never thought it necessary to pay 
very great attention to the little baronet—-stole noiselessly from 
the library, where their evenings were generally passed, and ran 
quickly to her own room, locking the door with eager haste, as if 
she feared pursuit. -Then she stood quite still in-the firelight, 
her bosom heaving, her breath coming quickly, trying to think, 
yet unable to form distinct ideas, for the multitude of fancies, 
memories, anticipations that came crowding thickly through her 
brain. 

What should she do? What could she do? She ought to 
avoid Reginald, if she would be faithful to her friend—she ought 
not to stay on in the same house with him when his eyes told her 
so plainly why he had come. Ah! how foolish of her to fear that 
Polish woman! There was no unfaithfulness in Reggie; he was 
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unfortunate, not wilfully faithless as regarded Laura. Still, she, 
Winnie, ought not to stay—yet, how was she to leave? She was ~ 
quite without funds for a journey—and where could she turn to 
procure money! Perhaps, after all, she was premature in her 
conclusions! Perhaps she made too sure that Reginald’s feelings 
for herself were still the same as on that miserable day when she 
had parted with him in London, and felt she would almost rather 
fly from home and kindred and all she had ever known and loved 
than face Laura again ; perhaps 

And then the sound of his voice—when he uttered her name— 
came back to her as proof positive -that he loved her as well as 
ever. So her thoughts worked round the same circle again and 
again. Whatever she wished, she must remain at the Grange; she 
took out her purse—it barely contained, between gold, silver and 
copper, three pounds. She had sent a present to Herbert on 
receiving her last quarter’s salary, and a few necessary purchases 
had reduced her slender resources to their present condition—not 
enough to pay her railway fare to London, and when there 
No, it was useless to think of flight; she must no longer count on 
any help from the Admiral—even if she dared to say why she 
required it—which she dared not. No! she must stay where she 
was, and strive to avoid Reginald as much as possible; perhaps he 
would see and understand her intentions—perhaps. Oh! it was 
impossible to foresee how the current of events would set—only 
she was thankful she had despatched a long letter to Laura only 
the day before yesterday—so for a few days she need not write 
a blessed respite. Heaven alone knew what those few days might 
bring forth. 

How heartily, how passionately she prayed for guidance and 
help, and how, in spite of all anticipations of pain and trouble, 
her last waking thought was that she would meet Reginald at 
breakfast, and see his face and hear his voice! Ah! should she 
ever see the day when her intercourse with him would not be 
delight and misery commingled ? 








But Reginald did not appear at breakfast. He was late, and 
Winifrid and her pupil were enabled to escape to the schoolroom 
before he came from his room ; for which Winnie told herself she 
was very glad. 

It was a great effort to go through the routine of the morning’s 
lessons ; and she felt awfully tremulous when luncheon time came. 
Here, again, her tremors were thrown away. Reginald had gone 
out with Sir Gilbert—an unusual indication of friendliness—and 
they did not return till after the luncheon hour was past. 
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The fact was that Sir Gilbert had a colt to dispose of, and 
Reginald wished to see it, with a view to buying it if it suited 
him. In the light of a possible purchaser, Reginald became a 
favoured guest, and by the time the ‘partie carrée’ sat down to 
dinner the host had reached an unwonted degree of hospitality 
and hilarity. 

Winifrid felt strangely weary and unhinged by the alternations 
of fear, expectation, and disappointment she had gone through during 
the day. 

She changed her dress as usual for dinner, but rigidly refrained 
from adding a frill, a bow, a flower, a morsel of lace to the very 
simple decorations she had worn for the last three or four days. 
She found the party assembled in Lady Jervois’s morning-room, Sir 
Gilbert standing with his back to the fire playing with his daughter’s 
long blonde plaits of hair. 

‘Oh, Winnie,’ cried Sybil, ‘ Uncle Reggie has been telling me 
such a delightful story of a crocodile he shot near Thebes. You 
will let him come up to the school-room to-morrow, and show us 
all the places on the map ?—I mean, the places he was at in Egypt. 
He has seen so many wonderful things.’ 

Winifrid was saved the necessity of answering by the 
announcement of dinner. Lady Jervois took her brother’s arm 
and led the way, followed by Sir Gilbert and Winnie, Sybil 
returning to her own apartments to tea. 

After the first quarter of an hour the conversation grew more 
animated, but Winnie felt quite unable to take any share in it; 
the sense of her trying and difficult position pressed heavily upon 
her, and the consciousness that Reginald’s eyes constantly rested 
upon her, and were as constantly averted, completed her embarrass- 
ment and uneasiness. 

‘So you left Dereham and the yacht at Alexandria! What 
route did you take returning?’ asked Sir Gilbert as the servants 
changed the plates previous to the cheese course. 

‘I took the P. and O. steamer to Marseilles, and so on to Paris. 
I had sundry parcels for a niece of Lord Dereham’s who had been 
with us at first, and had returned to Paris.’ 

‘Did you make any stay there ?’ asked Lady Jervois. 

‘About three weeks. It was rather amusing, and Madame 
Moscynski is a capital cicerone—she knows heaps of people of all 
nationalities.’ 

Winifrid’s attention was almost painfully keen, and she lis- 
tened eagerly to what followed, although it was commonplace 
enough. Lady Jervois attempted some leading questions touching 
Madame Moscynski which Reginald answered very scantily, and 
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Winnie was a good deal impressed by the vague yet perceptible 
change in Reginald, of which, as she sat there watching and 
listening, she was distinctly conscious. 

He seemed to be older, larger, darker than he was six months 
ago, with something bolder and harder in his expression, a tinge 
of careless hauteur in his bearing, when silent or thoughtful ; 
but his smile was as sweet and his voice as pleasant as ever. He 
was kindly and courteous in his manner to Lady Jervois, and 
veiled his irrepressible contempt for her husband under an air of 
good-humoured banter. As the moments glided past, a curious 
conviction grew upon Winnie that her old playmate lover was in 
some inexplicable way master of the situation, that without a word 
of explanation he was exercising a strange powerful influence over 
her, that she was in his hands—a foolish morbid fancy, as she told 
herself. It was a terrible ordeal, that long dinner ; would it never 
end? At last, at the end of a rambling sentence in which Sir 
Gilbert expounded his views respecting the d—d folly of bother- 
ing about pyramids, and inscriptions, and the slave trade, and all 
that sort of infernal nonsense, Lady Jervois looked at Winifrid 
and rose. 

‘Let us adopt foreign custom for once,’ said Reginald, rising 
also, ‘and accompany the ladies, if you have no objection, Jervois.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind,’ said that courteous gentleman. ‘I have 
said my say, and am good for an hour’s snooze as soon as I have 
had a cup of tea.’ They accordingly adjourned to the library, 
where Sybil awaited them and tried to take possession of her 
uncle, but he was very silent. 

‘Do you never play now, Winnie?’ he said at last. ‘I have 
scarce heard any music since I saw you, except some very ear- 
splitting compositions at the Grand New Paris Opera House.’ 

‘Yes! play us something, said Lady Jervois, who seemed not 
quite at ease, and made small observations from time to time as if 
she were bound to break the silence. Winifrid readily complied. 
The employment was most welcome; the music soothed and 
strengthened her—it seemed to evoke a nobler spirit from the 
mist of doubt and fear which had oppressed her—so she played 
onand on, recalling all kinds of musical memories, solemn German 
marches and tender ballads, wild Hungarian dances, Jacobite and 
Russian airs, till Sybil stole to her side to kiss her and say good- 
night.’ 

She started up. ‘I had no idea it was so late! I did not 
think I had inflicted so much music upon you,’ she exclaimed. 

‘You played with true inspiration, said Reginald. ‘I could 
listen all the evening.’ 
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‘Yes! she plays delightfully,’ remarked his sister. 
‘Stay, Sybil, I will go with you,’ said ‘Winnie, laying her 
hand on her pupil’s shoulder. 
‘So soon!’ cried Lady Jervois; ‘it is only nine o’clock!’ 
‘If you will excuse me—I have a headache—I should like to 
go with Sybil.’ 
Reginald rose and opened the door. ‘ Till to-morrow, then,’ he 
said, ‘ good-night.’ 
Returning to his seat, which he drew nearer to his sister, he 
said, ‘ Now, Nelly, for a long and confidential talk.’ 


The next morning rose bright, balmy, spring-like, as if to 
atone for the roughness and unseasonable rigour of the last few 
days. 

Sir Gilbert announced his intention at luncheon of riding over 
to the little town of Thirlston, and scarcely expected to be back 
before seven. Reginald did not appear either at breakfast or the 
midday meal till Winifrid and her pupil had left the table. 
Indeed, the former took care to retreat as soon as she decently could. 

* Come, Sybil,’ she said when they had regained the shelter of 
the schoolroom, ‘try and do a very good half-hour’s practice, and 
then we will go out; you can finish your time before dinner, as 
I think Sir Gilbert will be late.’ 

‘Very well, Winnie; don’t you think we might go as far as 
Birkbeck water? We have not been there since the autumn.’ 

‘I think we might,’ returned Winifrid, and applied herself 
to some needle-work, taking her seat on an old-fashioned sofa 
which filled one side of a projecting window, whence a superb view 
extended over hill and plain. 

Here, then, Winnie sat dreaming over her work—and not, 
perhaps, attending as she ought to have done to Sybil’s scales and 
exercises—she saw the master of the house ride away alone, and 
half wondered that Reginald had not accompanied him. Then 
her thoughts wandered to her future. It was very dark and un- 
attractive; little remained to her save— 

‘ Sybil, the mother wants you,’ said a voice that sent the blood 
back to her heart and scattered her thoughts to the winds. 

‘ But I have not quite finished my practising!’ cried the little 
girl, starting up joyously. 

‘Oh, Miss Fielden will excuse you. Run off; your mother 
wants you to carry “sugar and spice and all that’s nice” to a new 
baby somewhere in the village.’ 

‘Oh! that is delightful!’ cried Sybil. ‘Where is my mother? ’ 

‘In her room. Run away with you!’ And Sybil was gone. 
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‘Does not Lady Jervois wish me to go too?’ said Winifrid, 
emerging from her window as Reginald closed the door, while she 
trembled in every limb. 

‘No, she does not! Ah! Winnie, I do not know how I have 
lived through yesterday—burning as I was to speak to you, to 
know how I stood with you! Look at me!—no, do not turn away. 
Why do you shrink back? You knew before how I loved you. 
You must have known I would come back for you as soon as I 
had worked out my term of banishment. And now, look at me! 
How often I have seen those eyes in my dreams by day and by 
night!’ He took her hand, and, kissing it fondly, drew her back 
to the sofa she had quitted. 

‘ Reginald—’ began Winifrid, and stopped, unable to put into 
words the thoughts which crowded upon her. 

‘Well!’ he asked after an instant’s silence, during which he 
gazed upon her eagerly—greedily. ‘Have you no more to say 
than my name? Tell me—am I welcome? Are you going tv 
give yourself to me? Do you love me?’ 

‘Ah! Reginald, I do not know what to say, or what I ought to 
do. Oh! yes, I am glad to see you, very, very glad! but I wish 
you had not come!’ 

‘Wish Ihad not come! Why? You must have known I 
would come. You remember our last meeting ?’ 

‘I do remember it well; but, Reginald, that is nearly six 
months ago—and you have seen others—and as it would be wiser, 
and less hurtful, perhaps, to Laura, if you—if you married some 
one else, I thought you might—you might change, or think it 
wiser ’ she broke off. 

‘I have seen others? What do you allude to?’ asked Regi- 
nald, knitting his brow somewhat impatiently. 

‘I mean you have seen a great many people, and— Ah! 
Reggie dear! Let my hand go; I donot seem able to think clearly 
while you hold it, and I want to speak frankly and truly to you as 
if you were a friend and nothing more.’ 

‘But am I something more?’ he asked in a low, entreating 
tone that thrilled Winnie’s heart with a strange pain and delight. 
She covered her face with her hands. 

‘Oh! I wish you had never seen me!’ she exclaimed. ‘You 
would have been better and happier.’ 

‘I doubt it!’ interrupted Reginald. 

‘Do hear me, dear Reggie. Just think how I shall appear 
in Laura’s eyes—if—if I listen to you! Think how you will 
probably reproach yourself later, when—when, perhaps, you will 
think less about me; and even if you never make it up with 
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Laura again, it would be less hurtful to her if you married some 
one else—and it would look better forme. Do you not see it 
yourself ?’ 

Reginald listened intently, his eyes fastened upon the speaker, 
utterly charmed by the candour, the unconscious tenderness, the 
trustful courage of her words and manner. 

‘ My sweetest life!’ he exclaimed, again possessing himself of 
her hand. ‘ You are cruel and illogical! The mischief as regards 
Laura is done, nothing can make it better or worse; and your 
insinuation that I may change towards you is a cruel reminder of 
what you are really responsible for. Now, hear me, Winifrid. I 
will never let you go—unless you can look in my eyes and say, 
*“‘ Reggie, I do not love you!” I have risked everything for you 
—and—by Heaven you shall be mine, my wife!’ 

There was a tinge of fierceness in the passion of his speech 
that affected Winifrid strangely. She turned pale and faint and 
cold for an instant. Reginald had great power over her, and she 
loved him well, but for that instant she would have gladly escaped 
out of his hands. 

Her change of colour and expression struck Reginald. ‘I am 
too rough, too vehement for you, darling!’ he cried, softening his 
tone. ‘But I have been so miserable, such an unlucky beggar, 
that you really must make up your mind to give me a little sun- 
shine! It was, I confess, an awful blunder to mistake my feelings 
for Laura as I did; but I was quite willing to take the penalty. 
We were both betrayed by the most decided ill or good luck 
into our present position. Neither‘ of us intended to be false to 
Laura, and you were true as steel. In compliance with what I 
knew was your wish, and what I myself thought was due to Laura, 
I wrote to her from Paris, offering to fulfil our engagement. Read 
her reply !’ 

He let go Winnie’s hand, and drew a letter from his breast 
pocket, which he opened and handed to her. 

With a sort of reluctance Winnie took it and read as 
follows— 

‘I have your letter of the 10th, dear Reginald. I did not 
reply at once, because I waited to reflect how I could best and 
most. decidedly answer it. 

‘You must have felt, even while you wrote, that you were 
going through an empty form, although perhaps in your place I 
might have done the same! 

‘You cannot believe that I could deliberately choose a course 
that would ensure your misery and my own. No! I do sincerely 
thank God that I was enabled to know the truth before it was too 
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late. Do not think that I write this with anger or bitterness. 
My only reproach to you is that you did not take time to under- 
stand your own feelings towards me. However, that is all over, 
and, so far as I am concerned, you are perfectly free—free to marry 
our dear sweet Winifrid if you can win her. And if you do, 
Reginald, be true and loving to her, as she will, as she does 
deserve. I have no more to add. I confess I would rather not 
meet you now; later on, time will have worn down the jagged 
edges of the rent between us, and we may be good friends once 
more. I trust there are brighter, happier times before us both, for 
there is no reason why an unfortunate mistake, for which, prob- 
ably, no one was really to blame, should entail perpetual sorrow 
and remorse. ‘To bear is to conquer our fate.” 
. * Always sincerely yours, 
‘Lavra Piers.’ 


‘ How like her!’ cried Winnie, her eyes sparkling with sympa- 
thetic admiration. ‘How noble she is in her quiet common 
sense! I wonder you can bear to give her up!’ 

‘She is a fine creature,’ returned Reginald thoughtfully, ‘and 
deserves a better fellow than Iam. But there is no use in reason- 
ing about it. She might be an angel, or the noblest of human 
beings, and yet unable “ to strike the electric chain with which 
we're darkly bound ”—this magic, Winnie, was given to you—and 
my whole being vibrates to your presence, your voice, your eyes! 
Ah! Winnie, why trifle any longer with me, and lose precious 
hours of heavenly happiness for overstrained scruples ? ’ 

‘ But, Reginald,’ she said in a low, almost awe-struck voice, and 
trembling from head to foot as the overpowering idea that union 
with Reginald was not only possible but imminent, dawned upon 
her—‘if you persist in this—this determination—what will Lady 
Jervois say?’ 

‘My sister already knows that nothing short of a resolute re- 
jection on your part will prevent your being my wife, and even 
then ’—a laugh contradicted the fire that lit his eyes as he 
spoke—‘I should feel tempted to try what a revival of the old 
half-savage plan of carrying you off might do.’ A slight shiver, 
more of dread than of pleasure, passed through Winnie’s veins; she 
almost feared the passion she had evoked. 

‘ But your mother, Reggie, dear! She objected to Laura: what 
will she say to me ?’ 

‘She is prepared to receive you as a daughter ; I have settled 
all that. Whether my poor mother’s powers of opposition were 
worn out, or that she objected to some flaw in Laura from which you 
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are free, I do not know, but she is quite willing to receive you; 
you see, dearest, you possess the passport of beauty.’ 

‘Ah! how unjust it all is: Laura is worth much more than I 
am.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ returned Reginald, smiling, ‘but not to me. Now, 
my own, my love, my life! I have disposed of every objection ; you 
can have nothing to urge against our speedy marriage.’ 

Winnie rose suddenly from her seat and walked a little way 
from him, then turning stood with clasped hands dropped before 
her. ‘I can scarcely believe it possible,’ she said almost ina 
whisper; ‘how can it be ?—I am so alone—I cannot stay here---I 
have no home to go to.’ 

‘Come to mine,’ cried Reginald, starting to her side and draw- 
ing her to him in a long tender embrace. ‘ By heaven, I will make 
it a happy one to you. My sister is your friend, and you must 
only leave her house as my wife ; your loneliness, the fact that my 
attachment to you has cut you off from your nearest friends, all 
demand an immediate marriage ; within a month all preliminaries 
can be arranged and we can leave the Grange as man and wife.’ 

‘Here! to be married here! in the house with that horrid Sir 
Gilbert! Oh no!—dear, dear Reggie, that is quite impossible. And 
to be married without seeing Laura and the Admiral! It would 
be too disgraceful. It would indeed look like guilt ; do you not see 
it yourself ?—think for me.’ 

‘TI will; let us consult my sister. But, my own, my sweetest life, 
I have your promise, your full free consent? You will be mine 
so soon as matters can be arranged ?’ 

Trembling in every limb, too dazed by vivid light against a 
dark background to keep her judgment clear, Winnie yielded to 
her lover’s caress, and, folded in his arms, sobbed against his breast. 
‘It is too wicked to be so happy, and yet I think, oh! so bitterly, 
of Laura; she is left alone and poor and deserted, while love and 
light and all things seem heaped upon me! Ah! Reginald, I am 
strangely fearful of the future.’ - 

‘Why,’ he whispered passionately, ‘ your future is mine, and it 
is mine to repay the happiness you give—for you love me, Winnie.’ 

A deep sigh, a slight pressure of the hand which lay upon his 
arm, and Reginald laid his lips on hers with the first fervid kiss of 
permitted love. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue sudden and complete ruin which had overtaken the 
Admiral was probably the best tonic that could have been 
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administered to Laura. It roused her and drew her completely out 
of herself. To be able to help and comfort her guardian, who 
was more than a father to her, because he had voluntarily under- 
taken a parent’s part, was something to live for. She had a work, 
an especially congenial work, given to her, and she felt new energy 
and courage spring up at the unexpected demand for them. 

The evil tidings were first communicated by their neighbour 
Mr. Brown in his character of a City man well versed in stock- 
exchange mysteries. 

Mrs. Crewe disdainfully refused credence to the tale of woe. 

‘The Szolnok Canal Company!’ she cried; ‘I never heard any- 
thing about it, I don’t believe it! The Admiral is much too solid 
and God-fearing a man to put his money into any such trashy 
concern. Hey, Laura?’ 

‘T am not sure,’ said Laura thoughtfully. ‘I have a recollec- 
tion that Mrs. Trent said something about her husband feeling 
uneasy because Admiral Desbarres had been tempted by a doubtful 
investment.’ 

‘It would be awful and woful for us if he has,’° said Mrs. 
Crewe, looking very grave. ‘I must see how much of the money he 
gave me for you is left in the bank, and keep it as the apple of 
my eye. Jt may prove a useful store for that good, blessed man— 
eh, Laura? I wish I knew for certain how the land lies, for if 
the worst comes to the worst, I will let that first floor again, and 
this is just the best season for letting.’ 

‘We shall soon see the Admiral. He will soon be in town 
again. Is it nota little strange that he should not have come to 
see us when he was last in London ?’ 

‘It was very strange, Laura dear,’ emphatically, ‘and in my 
opinion a very bad sign. Iam afraid it is a very bad sign, Laura.’ 

‘Perhaps it is, returned Laura thoughtfully; an undefined 
fear of coming trouble pressing upon her. 

It was too true. The Szolnok Canal Company closed up with 
an utter crash. The only other considerable shareholder besides 
the Admiral, having any liabilities, thought it wiser to ‘ go under’ 
for a while, and disappeared from view. The Admiral, having 
invested nearly the whole of his available funds in the purchase of 
shares, only the half of which were called up, was liable for some- 
thing little short of 9,000/.; all that he possessed in the way of 
capital, his pretty little property near Tunbridge Wells, some small 
savings of income effected almost in spite of himself, all was swal- 
lowed up. 

Messrs. Thurston and Trent talked largely of proceeding 
against the directors and promoters, of unmasking nefarious trans- 
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actions, and inflicting summary justice on a certain secretary 
absent without leave; but the Admiral would hear of nothing to 
this effect. When he had somewhat recovered the sort of stupe- 
faction which at first dulled him, he said he had not been deceived 
in any way. He was aware the scheme had been in embryo. He 
had been informed that the company awaited the decision of the 
Hungarian Chamber, and if he was deceived he had deceived 
himself. Why should he revenge his self-deception on others ? 
He was mistaken, they all had been mistaken, and all must suffer ; 
he was willing to take his share, and asked no more. 

Mr. Thurston was touched by his self-abnegation. 

‘TI do not think there is another man quite up to the Admiral’s 
mark in all London,’ he said. 

‘So much the better,’ growled Mr. Trent. ‘Impostors and 
blacklegs would have it all their own way, if many Admiral 
Desbarres existed, to be a prey unto their teeth.’ 

‘I am not so sure,’ returned the dignified head partner. ‘A 
large number of Admirals would leaven the whole lump.’ 

The news of the catastrophe spread like wildfire, and brought 
Mrs. Trent to condole with Laura. She was too much engaged to 
see her young relative often, yet she never quite neglected her, 
and her present visit was paid with the object of ascertaining if 
she could in any way assist Laura in obtaining employment, or 
pupils; ‘for,’ she said, ‘ I fear the Admiral’s power of helping you 
will be sadly crippled. Have you seen him since his return ?’ 

‘No!’ replied Laura. ‘He wrote to tell me he was in town, 
but too much engaged to come here for a few days; adding, that 
he had met with severe losses.’ 

‘I do not imagine they would affect him, but for the necessity 
of holding back his bounteous hand; many will feel them more 
than himself,’ 

‘Quite true, my dear Mrs. Trent,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who 
caught the last words as she came into the room, ‘and I earnestly 
hope the wretches who have robbed and plundered our dear friend 
may be brought to justice.’ 

‘So do I,’ replied Mrs. Trent, rising to shake hands with her. 
‘ But I fear there is little prospect of punishing them.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘ that the law is framed for 
the express purpose of sheltering evil doers.’ 

‘You must not let Mr. Trent hear you say so,’ said his wife, 
laughing, ‘but I am sometimes inclined to think so myself; how- 
ever, I have just been discussing with Laura what is to be done, as 
our good friend’s means will now be so limited, that her very 
charming talent for painting may prove most useful.’ 
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‘I have always wished to help myself, returned Laura 
simply, and proceeded to recount her success in selling her designs 
for needlework; adding, ‘ Yesterday I ventured to take one or 
two of my smaller sketches, and showed them to the head of the 
establishment for which I have worked. He is a man of some 
culture and much taste. He seemed pleased with them, and 
asked me if I cared to copy, as there were two or three pictures 
in the South Kensington Museum of which he would like copies. 
Of course I said I should be glad to try, and he replied that he 
would think about it. 

‘ This might turn out very pleasant and profitable,’ cried Mrs, 
Trent: ‘ we must find out what price you ought to ask.’ 

‘As a mere beginner, I had better leave the price to my 
employer,’ said Laura. 

‘That is always her way, exclaimed Mrs. Crewe—‘ always 
undervaluing herself.’ 

‘ Which will never do, Laura, if you intend to enter the labour 
market !’ said Mrs. Trent pleasantly. ‘ Now, as we are all friends 
and talking confidentially, let me ask with the sincerest interest 
what has become of Reginald Piers ?’ 

‘I am sure you do not ask from idle curiosity,’ returned Laura, 
looking straight at the speaker, while Mrs. Crewe listened intently ; 
‘and I am sure your kindness to me entitles you to an answer; 
but I can only say, that beyond having seen in the paper that he 
was one of the party in Lord Dereham’s yacht, I know nothing.’ 

‘ Absolutely nothing,’ echoed Mrs. Crewe despondently. 

‘ Then—excuse me, dear, if I give you pain—but 7s it all over 
between you?’ persisted Mrs. Trent. 

‘ Quite over,’ said Laura with surprising firmness ; ‘ our differ- 
ence of opinion was too deep-rooted to be reconciled ; and once the 
pain of separation is over, we are better apart.’ 

‘You amaze me!’ replied Mrs. Trent. ‘I guessed, of course, 
that there had been some quarrel, but never thought matters had 
gone so far. If anything will bring Reginald Piers back to you, 
it is the Admiral’s ruin.’ 

‘I do not think so,——she spoke very quietly,—‘not that I 
doubt Reginald’s generosity and disinterestedness.’ 

‘J should think not,’ emphatically from Mrs. Crewe. 

‘And,’ continued Laura, ‘I hope hereafter we may be good 
friends—more is out of the question.’ 

‘I am sure,’ cried Mrs, Crewe with a sudden surprising burst 
of tears, ‘I never thought our bright happy days of last summer 
would end in all this cruel disappointment ; that nice, charming, 
agreeable Mr. Piers sent off at a tangent, and the dear blessed 
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Admiral reduced to want! not that he ever shall want, while I 
have a crumb oraroof. You tell your husband, Mrs. Trent, that I 
can manage for him, better than any one else; and, although I 
never did it before, I will put a card ia my window this day (you'll 
print it for me, Laura? you do all those things so well), and see if I 
cannot nearly make my rent out of those two best rooms upstairs. 
I have two more for my kind, good, revered friend, and Laura and 
I can be quite com—comfortable in the attics ; ’ more tears. 

‘Dear Mrs. Crewe !—you are all I imagined you were!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Trent. ‘I assure you, it will be a great comfort to 
Mr. Trent to think you can accommodate our friend—for he is 
deeply concerned about him, and you know he is not destitute— 
he has his half-pay.’ 

‘A very short way that will go—to do all he has been accus- 
tomed to do—and which it will break his heart to leave undone.’ 

‘I hope soon to be quite off his hands,’ said Laura; ‘my un- 
expected success gives me hope of independence.’ 

‘Independence, indeed!’ quoth Mrs. Crewe indignantly. ‘I 
have no patience to hear you speak. When you have thrown 
away independence, and fortune, and happiness, and everything 
for a crotchet—a bit of bad temper, I suspect.’ 

Laura coloured, and her eyes filled—but she kept silence. 

‘Come, come!’ said Mrs. Trent soothingly. ‘ We do not know 
the facts of the case, and I have strong faith in Laura’s judgment 
and true-heartedness. Now I must run away. You will let me 
know if the Admiral decides on staying with you: but I shall hear 
through Mr. Trent. By the way, somebody told me that 
Reginald was in Paris; I should think he must be on his way 
home by this time,’ and Mrs. Trent rose to depart. ‘I will 
remind Katie’s drawing-master that you would like some pupils. 
I think he could help you, Laura.’ 

With much graceful cordiality Mrs. Trent took leave of her 
kinswoman and Mrs. Crewe, and as soon as the door had closed 
upon her Laura exclaimed, ‘I have a bad headache, Mrs. Crewe ; 
I think the first air of spring affects me; I will go and lie down 
till tea-time,’ and she made her escape upstairs. Mrs. Crewe 
stood for a moment gazing after her, and shaking her head 
solemnly ; then she called vigorously for ‘ Collins.’ 

Safe in her own chamber, Laura strove to brace herself for the 
inevitable. Reginald in Paris! ‘Then he was on his way home! 
Then he would see Winnie, and their marriage would inevitably 
take place. After that, she could no longer disguise the whole 
truth. 

When at length Admiral Desbarres understood his own position 
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sufficiently to form any plans, his first step was to explain it 

thoroughly to his ward, or, as he considered her, his adopted 

daughter. She was shocked to see how careworn his fine, high- 

bred face had grown, and how much grayer his abundant dark hair 
had become. 

No deposed monarch could have been received with more pro- 
found and tender reverence by his most devoted and hopeful 
adherents, than was the noble old sailor by his protégées when at 
length he made his appearance in Leamington Road. 

‘We have long anticipated this pleasure,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
advancing to meet him with grace and dignity, having made a 
most careful toilette for the occasion. ‘ Your presence is always 
a féte to us.’ 

Laura could only murmur, ‘ Dear, dear guardian!’ embracing 
him with unusual impulsiveness. 

‘Now, my dear sir,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘ before anything is said 
or done, tell me, have you had luncheon? You will forgive my 
remarking it, but you have rather an exhausted air.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ he replied, ‘I was obliged to leave my lodging 
early, and have not eaten since.’ 

‘ Then let us go to luncheon at once, cried Mrs. Crewe, highly 
delighted with this reply ; and she led the way into the dining-room, 
where a neat little repast had been laid out with great attention 
as to details, and the hospitable lady of the house pressed all that 
was choicest upon her honoured guest. 

‘ Try a glass of this sherry, Admiral Desbarres! I am no great 
judge, but my dear son purchased a few dozen before he left, that 
I might always have a good glass of wine in the house.’ 

‘I thank you, but I do not find wine at all necessary. I never 
took much, and latterly I have suffered from a dull pain and con- 
fusion in my head, so that it is perhaps wiser to avoid everything 
in the shape of alcohol.’ 

‘Give up your wine, my dear sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, 
aghast ; ‘you must allow me to protest against such imprudence, 
for imprudent it really is. It is more than ever necessary! The 
feelings you complain of are more probably the result of insufficient 
alcohol than of too much!’ 

A long and thoroughly confidential conversation ensued, in 
which Mrs. Crewe expounded her views, and made many practical 
suggestions; the deep interest and warm regard which she uncon- 

sciously displayed, evidently touched and gratified the Admiral, 
who agreed with much that she offered for his consideration ; 
finally, she announced triumphantly that she was in treaty with a 
new ‘ inmate’ recommended by her good neighbour Mr. Brown. 
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‘I think much of Winnie,’ the Admiral resumed suddenly. 
‘She is a dear child, and I would fain act a father’s part towards 
her, but it does not appear to be God’s will that I should do so. 
I have explained matters fully in a letter to her brother at Bombay, 
who seems to be a worthy young man. He has some time back 
signified his intention of maintaining his brother at school for 
another year and a half, after which his London correspondent 
would take him into his counting-house, to learn business, and 
finally he is to go to Bombay to join his brother. Herbert there- 
fore seems provided for. But Winifrid! I confess Winnie’s 
destiny troubles me.’ 

* At present she seems very happily placed with Lady Jervois, 
and likely to remain with her,’ cried Laura. 

‘ Need I add,’ remarked Mrs. Crewe, ‘ that at Christmas holiday 
time and such intervals I shall be most happy to receive the dear 
girl for a little relaxation.’ 

It: was after this interview that Laura wrote the letter we have 
seen Winnie receive, and her reply had more of cheerfulness and 
content than any of her previous communications. She was full 
of warmest, tenderest sympathy, and Laura felt that they were 
once more, or nearly once more, on the old footing of affection 
and confidence. Then a long break occurred in their correspond- 
ence. Laura was excessively occupied, and Winnie did not write. 

The days were now longer and brighter, and one of the best 
effects of the necessities of her own and her guardian’s position 
was that Laura, in her anxiety to turn her accomplishments to 
some use, forced herself once more to use the little painting room, 
the scene of so much happiness, and so rude and sudden a disen- 
chantment ; and here the Admiral would sometimes visit her, for 
day by day he grew fonder of his grave, gentle, capable ward, while 
she felt freer and more at home with him than she had ever hoped 
to be. 

The changes and preparations, too, necessitated by the advent 
of so important an ‘inmate’ as the Admiral, proved a wonderful 
relief and occupation to Laura. 

A note of punctuality and carefulness was struck in the 
already regular household, and Collins was subdued into noise- 
lessness. 

‘ After all, my dear, there is nothing like a man in the house,’ 
said Mrs, Crewe, when Laura and herself had planned out the 
slightly altered routine of their day’s work and duty ; ‘it gives a 
sort of centre to one’s ideas, an object to keep order for. For 
real punctuality and right management there is nothing like 
working for some one who can’t quite understand your machinery.’ 
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‘ How is that?’ asked Laura; ‘I should imagine it is better to’ 
work for some one who understands and can make allowances for 
your difficulties.’ 

‘That is just it,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘People who are 
always making allowances, never get anything rightly and well 
done, and then one gets careless oneself. I confess I like a man 
in the house, provided he is quiet and regular ; and to havea man 
of the Admiral’s position and character as an inmate casts a sort 
of halo over any home. I am sure that Mr. Reid ought to esteem 
himself fortunate to be in such an establishment.’ 

‘ That Mr. Reid’ was Mrs. Crewe’s new lodger, a very respect- 
able, accurate personage, recommended by Mr. Brown, who 
carried his business babits into the minutiz of private life, and 
insisted on receiving the fullest value for his money. 

The absolute daily presence of so peculiar and saintly a man as 
the Admiral in the house naturally brought about a considerable 
change in the tone and conduct of the household. Collins no 
longer executed all her manceuvres at a run, nor could Mrs. Crewe 
utter rebukes in audible tones from the top landing while the 
object of her objurgations was at the bottom of the kitchen 
stairs. 

Her remonstrances were probably none the less energetic be- 
cause half whispered close to her victim. Moreover, in considera- 
tion of so magnificent an inmate, Mrs. Crewe, after mature calcu- 
lation, admitted a diurnal boy who smeared the boots and took the 
edge off the knives for some weeks till practice made perfect, when 
he immediately struck for higher wages, and Mrs. Crewe, though 
deeply indignant, compromised matters ; thus Collins was able to 
be severely neat at an earlier hour. 

Then the Admiral read prayers morning and evening, and this 
changed the aspect of the ceremony considerably. Passages of 
Holy Writ were no longer selected with reference to Collins’s 
iniquities, but both prayers and passages were read with tender- 
ness and complete devotion, simple, unstrained, that breathed a 
blessed sense of peace and good will on the hearts of his hearers. 

To Laura the hour of family prayer acquired a charm such as 
it never had before, even in her earlier days. She sometimes 
found herself wondering if repetition would not weaken its effect, 
but it did not, so marvellous is the power of sympathy in conveying 
to others the deep and warm convictions of an ardent spirit. 

Sometimes the good Admiral was moved to expound a portion 
of Scripture, in a very childlike manner, slowly and with con- 
siderable searching for words, striving to show forth his own 
Convictions, as the spirit gave him utterance ; sometimes he sought 
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‘to illustrate sacred history by his own experience in eastern lands, 
when he was apt to enlarge upon his reminiscences until suddenly 
some phrase would remind him that he was exalting himself, and 
he would come to an abrupt conclusion. 

Mrs. Crewe herself was largely influenced by the presence of 
so exceptional a personage. One thing only troubled her. Her 
illustrious visitor rarely showed himself in the church affected by 
his protégée. He generally attended divine worship in a remote 
tabernacle where the authority of mother church, ‘as by law 
established,’ was not recognised, and where one or two old naval 
and military officers of strong religious tendencies were wont to 
congregate, and occasionally give discourses when the regular 
minister was ill or absent; the outlines of the sect being wide, 
and admitting all kinds of variation in the routine of its services. 

Laura had taken upon herself the care of her guardian’s 
sitting-room, carefully dusting it when opportunity offered, and 
replenishing a couple of vases which adorned his mantelpiece with 
flowers—more, she soon became her guardian’s secretary. Com- 
position was a labour to the Admiral. He wished to be short yet 
polite, distinct yet kind in his letters, and to his own dismay he 
generally made his epistles hard and abrupt; this gave him infinite 
trouble. He would not willingly hurt a fly, and he was wont to 
touch and retouch his letters till they were curiosities of correction. 


It was a fine warm morning in the first days of April. Laura 
was in her guardian’s room taking some last instructions before 
he went out to keep an appointment with Mr. Trent, when 
Mrs. Crewe entered with a biscuit and a glass of sherry for the 
Admiral’s refreshment. 

‘You must not go out fasting, my dear sir! And, oh! Laura, 
here is a letter for you; it came about an hour ago, but seeing 
it was from dear Winnie, I knew there was no hurry;’ with an 
amiable smile she handed it to Laura, whose heart gave a wild 
threb, and then beat hard. She could not venture to open it before 
witnesses, and taking advantage of an animated conversation which 
arose between Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral on the subject of 
luncheons in general, she left the room and ran upstairs to her 
own. After looking intently a moment at the address, she opened 
it and read as follows :— 


‘Dearest Lavra,—I do not know how to write to you—how to 
tell you what is to be told—what no one but myself must tell 
you. Some days ago, I do not know how long, for everything 
seems vague and confused to me, Reginald came here; he showed 
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me a letter from you setting him free. He said he was unhappy, 
he pressed me to marry him. Iconsented. We are to be married 
immediately. 

_ There, I have told you everything; I do not know if I have 
done well or ill, but I do not seem to have any power to say no to 
him. Oh! Laura, am I very base? I only know that I am very 
unhappy, though I am going to marry the man I love! you know 
how I must love him! Must I, therefore, lose you? Ah! if you 
knew how I value you, how ardently I wish either that Reginald 
had never met you or myself, you would see that, however I may 
act, my heart is not false to you. Will you explain all this to the 
Admiral? Will you tell Mrs. Crewe? How will they judge me? 
How shall I dare to see them? Is it not dreadful, dearest, to 
begin a new life under such auspices ?—and yet I cannot say no. I 
long to. see you, yet shrink from the meeting. But you are so 
strong and good that I can trust you still. Write to me, help me, 
as you have ever done. 

‘I am coming to town with Lady Jervois in about a fortnight. 
She is most kind to me, she seems to have no will save her 
brother’s. I shall stay with her till I am her sister; write to me 
then, dear, and if you will come and see me I will let you know 
where we are. I dare not come to Leamington Road. I feel as 
if the stones there would cry out against me. Write and tell me 
how the Admiral is, how he has received this strange news. 

‘ Dear, dear Laura, do not turn against me; you are the one 
creature I can trust except ! Ah! he must love me well to 
be false to you! ‘ Always your loving 

‘ WINIFRID.’ 


Laura sat for some minutes holding this letter in her hand, 
and gazing with brimful eyes at the well-known writing, while the 
past rose up and unrolled its canvas before her; the sweet 
monotony of those school-room days when they worked and played 
and rambled together, without a thought or a fear for the morrow! 
and nearer times, not yet a year gone by, when they had wept to- 
gether the loss of one who was father to both! How vividly their 
farewell look at Dresden, the silent kiss with which each pledged 
herself to the other, came back to her! And since —was it all real? 

It would not do to sit dreaming there. She must acquit her- 
self of Winnie’s commission. She must break this news to the 
Admiral and Mrs, Crewe. What a task! She shrank from it 
with inexpressible reluctance. It was cruel to lay such a burden 
upon her. Yet, who else could bear it for Winnie ? 

The Admiral would be gone in half an hour; should she disturb 
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him with this letter now? or wait till he returned? She would 
wait. 

And Mrs. Crewe, when should she tell her ? 

‘Not before the Admiral. Why, it is barely half-past twelve; 
there is yet time before he goes out: I will see if he is alone.’ 

She went slowly, the letter in her hand, to her guardian, and 
found him alone, and putting up his writing things. 

‘I will do all that for you, dear guardian, if you will sit down 
and listen tome.’ She felt she was very white and that her mouth 
was parched. 

‘What has happened, Laura?’ asked the Admiral, looking 
earnestly at her. 

‘I have a letter from Winnie, she replied, leaning her hand on 
the table as the Admiral resumed his seat, ‘and she is going to be 
married.’ 

‘To be married!’ repeated the Admiral; ‘this is very un- 
expected. Whom has she met? Whom does she think of 
marrying ?’ 

‘ Reginald Piers,’ returned Laura, gathering up her forces. 

‘ Whom ?’ exclaimed the Admiral. 

Laura repeated the name. 

‘ Impossible!’ said her guardian. ‘ It cannot be possible!’ he 
repeated. 

‘ Listen to me, dear sir,’ urged Laura. ‘I have long expected 
this; months ago accident proved to me that Reginald had mis- 
taken his kindly friendship with myself for a warmer feeling, that 
he had engaged himself to me too hastily, and that he had fallen 
passionately in love with Winnie. You can imagine there was 
but one course left for me—to release him! He did his best to 
persuade me against this resolution ; while Winnie—who is, I am 
certain, innocent of any intentional treachery—refused to see him 
or hold any communication with him; then he went away. A 
curious fate guided her to Lady Jervois. More than a month ago 
I had a letter from Reginald, from Paris, offering to renew our 
engagement. I refused. He soon after went to the Grange, and 
to-day I have this!’ 

The latter part of her speech was uttered hurriedly, and in a 
low voice, as if she distrusted her own strength. The Admiral 
looked at her, bewildered, fora moment. ‘ May I read it?’ he said, 
looking at the letter in her hand. Laura hesitated, and then, 
thinking it would tend to exonerate Winnie, she gave it to him; 
the Admiral read with great deliberation, while Laura watched 
him eagerly, her heart beating a little less painfully than when 
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she began to speak ; the first desperate plunge was over, and she 
experienced a certain measure of relief. 

‘ This letter confirms your view,’ he said, a slight huskiness of 
voice showing that he was much moved. ‘It bears the stamp of 
good feeling. But it was too heavy a task to set you to tell me such 
a tale. Reginald Piers ought to have done it himself. It is all very 
disastrous for her as well as for you. Iam grieved for you, Laura. 
God has seen fit to try you ina fierce furnace. J cannot know 
how your heart has stood the fire, but externally you have borne 
yourself well!’ He rose, and, drawing her to him, kissed her solemnly 
on the brow. Laura’s bosom heaved at this unwonted recognition. 

‘I am so surprised and pained that I can hardly think 
distinctly,’ continued the Admiral. ‘I can see, however, that for 
such a misfortune there is no help! I have no patience with 
young Piers. He ought to have allowed a longer time to elapse 
before he avowed all by this hasty plan of marriage; it is dis- 
respectful to you.’ 

‘We ought to remember,’ urged Laura, ‘ that Winnie has no 
home and no means of support. Reginald must feel anxious to 
shelter and pretect her. In short, dear sir, we cannot undo what 
is done; let us not add to poor Winnie’s uneasiness.’ 

The Admiral looked at her and smiled tenderly. ‘ My dear, 
you have suffered much, and I believe you will yet reap a rich 
reward. Be of good cheer; there is a love beyond all that any 
human heart can give waiting for you, if you have not already 
grasped it. Imust not delayany longer; Iam late. God be with 
you, Laura!’ 

He took up his hat and stick, and left the room. Laura stood 
looking after him for some seconds, and then turned mechanically 
to arrange his papers, writing book, &c., infinitely thankful that 
so much of her task was over. By the time she had put her 
guardian’s room in order, however, she was quite composed, and 
able to decide on the best mode of proceeding as regarded Mrs. 
Crewe—finally, she decided on waiting till the hour of after-dinner 
repose, before opening the flood-gates upon herself, more especially 
as Collins and Mrs. Crewe were deep in the weekly cleaning of 
that Mr. Reid’s apartment-——-an undertaking, like all others in 
the house, ‘ begun, continued, and ended’ under governmental 
inspection. 

Dinner was nearly half an hour late in consequence, and Laura 
was glad of the delay. 

‘It isa good opportunity to get all that done when the Admiral 
is out, said Mrs. Crewe, coming quickly into the room. ‘ You do 
not mind having dinner a few minutes later, my dear? but now I 
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am sure you must be quite hungry; pray sit down! For what we 
are about to receive may the Lord make us truly thankful. Collins! 
you have forgotten the salt spoons! I have not a recherché dinner 
to-day, Laura dear! Cold roast beef and salad is a great resource 
on cleaning-up days, but with macaroni and some preserved 
apricots it will, I trust, suffice to sustain nature till tea-time, when 
I havea picture of a steak with pickled walnuts for the Admiral; I 
am certain it is as tender as a chicken! I observe that he is 
obliged to be careful with his teeth—though I would not notice it 
for the world! Well, we have made those rooms like a new pin! 
Yet I dare say that Mr. Reid will take no notice of it, or if he 
does, it will only be to grumble if any of his stupid old papers 
have been put out of their places! Ido not want him to know 
that I stood over Collins the whole time (she is really not to be 
trusted) for a thorough cleaning. But that man looks on me as 
his landlady and nothing more. Laura dear! you are not eating 
a mouthful; what is the matter with you? come now, you must 
have a glass of wine! you are looking like a ghost, and it is just 
absurd to live on a crust of bread and a glass of water! 

‘I am sure water suits me much better than wine,’ replied 
Laura at the end of this long speech, which had been a good deal 
interrupted by dispensing the beef, mixing the salad, and cutting 
up Toppy’s dinner. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, performing an energetic 
fantasia on the hand-bell; ‘I hate all that abstemious nonsense; you 
generally find the sort of people who make a merit of starving them- 
selves, cross-grained and cold-natured! it is the duty of a Christian 
to enjoy in moderation the good things that his Heavenly Father 
provides so plentifully for us miserable sinners! Collins, I have 
been ringing this half-hour; here is your dinner, my girl ; go—go 
and eat it up; you have had a hard morning’s work; there are some 
cold potatoes on the lower right hand shelf of the larder, warm 
them up for yourself—and, stop—here is some mustard; bring a 
saucer for Toppy, I have a little piece of cake for her, she does 
not like apricots; ran away now and eat your dinner: Miss Piers 
and myself want nothing more.’ 

A pause ensued while Toppy’s second course was arranged and 
presented to her, then Mrs. Crewe rose, unlocked a special cup- 
board, and took from thence a decanter of the sacred sherry. 

‘Now I insist on your taking a glass, Laura; you are looking 
miserably ill.’ 

‘You need not insist, dear Mrs. Crewe. I am quite ready to 
take it,’ returned Laura, who felt terribly nervous and tremulous. — 

*That’s right, my dear,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, pouring out a 
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bumper. ‘I will keep you in countenance ; as it is not every day 
that you and I indulge in this fashion, let us drink my precious 
son’s health, and dear Winnie’s; may they both be happy and 
prosperous ! ’ 

Laura felt almost startled at the curious coincidence of Mrs. 
Crewe thinking of Winnie at that moment, and associating her 
with Denzil. Did she still dream of a possible union between her 
adored son and her admired young friend? She, however, only 
murmured ‘ May they indeed be happy,’ and fell into deep painful 
silence while Mrs. Crewe talked on cheerfully. 

At last the dinner things were cleared away, the crumbs swept 
up, and Mrs. Crewe prepared for her period of repose, when, with 
the ‘ Standard’ in hand, or, now the Admiral was installed, ‘ The 
Times ’—which, as she observed, had an aristocratic tone about it- — 
she dozed over the Fashionable Intelligence or the Police News, 
or was roused into keen attention by some thundering article 
against ministerial iniquity in high places; then Laura girt up 
the loins of her resolution, and, as in her first essay that morning, 
plunged into her subject. 

‘IT am glad you thought of drinking Winifrid’s health,’ she 
began, ‘for in the letter I had from her this morning she tells me 
she will probably soon be married.’ 

‘ Married!’ almost screamed Mrs. Crewe, sitting upright in her 
arm-chair ; ‘you do not say—why, she has never said a word to 
lead you to suppose that there was a chance of sucha thing—not, at 
least, that J’ (with strong emphasis) ‘ was allowed to hear of. Why, 
I thought that no one ever crossed the threshold at Ashley Grange. 
Whom in the world is she going to be married to?’ 

‘You could never guess,’ returned Laura hurriedly, ‘and I am 
almost afraid to tell you, for I know you will be vexed at first ; 
she is to be married almost immediately to my cousin.’ 

‘Your cousin!’ repeated Mrs. Crewe, unable to take in the 
idea. * What cousin?’ 

‘ Reginald Piers,’ said Laura in a low voice. 

‘What—your own fiancé—Winnie going to marry him! Well! 
of all the base, vile treachery I ever heard of, this is the worst. 
Why. >a pause of wordless indignation, ‘nothing that I ever 
read of in the “ Family Herald” or elsewhere equals it ; and you can 
sit there and tell me coolly! I declare it seems as if you had no 
feeling yourself.’ 

This was a little too much. Laura’s eyes filled with tears, a 
quick sob heaved her bosom, and caught Mrs. Crewe’sear. ‘ Laura 
dear, forgive me! I spoke thoughtlessly. Heaven knows what you 
must have endured! But I do not seem able to understand it. Is 
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this the cause of your breaking with Mr. Piers? Ah! I see itall. 
Well, to think that Winnie, whom I loved like a daughter (indeed, 
I hoped at one time she might have been), should have stolen his 
heart from you, who were like mother and sister in one to her; it 
is more than I can bear. Oh! the bright, beautiful viper! Never 
let her come near me again.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Crewe, Winnie is no viper; she is more sinned 
against than sinning!’ Laura proceeded to plead for her as she had 
done to the Admiral, and ended by offering the letter she had 
received that morning to Mrs. Crewe for perusal, as the best de- 
fence of the delinquent she could offer. 

Mrs. Crewe read it with knitted brow, and afterwards wiped 
her eyes as she returned it to Laura. ‘Oh! it is all very fine,’ she 
said, ‘ but between them they have cheated you out of the sun- 
shine and prosperity of your life : of all the selfish creatures on the 
face of the earth, young men are the worst! But, Laura my love, I 
consider that you have been decidedly ill-judging and imprudent. 
From your own account, Mr. Piers was more than willing to fulfil 
his engagement with you, and you should have held him to it. 
These sort of violent fancies, such as he seems to have for your 
cousin, die away very soon; in a few months all would have been 
right, and what a position you would have secured for yourself, 
while Winnie would not be a penny the worse. I really think , 

‘No! Mrs. Crewe! It is impossible you can believe me 
capable of such meanness as this,’ interrupted Laura with much 
animation. ‘How could any man respect a wife who could so 
act !’ 

‘Ah! my dear! men care very little for anything in a woman 
but what contributes to their own comfort and amusement—that 
is, the greater number of them—and ten to one the first quarrel 
he has with that handsome cousin of yours’ (* our dear Winnie’ 
no longer), ‘he will say he wished she had never drawn him away 
from you.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried Laura, horrified, ‘ you do not think he 
could be such a wretch !’ 

‘May he never be worse!’ returned Mrs. Crewe with prophetic 
solemnity. ‘To think of all this tragedy going on under my 
very nose—and I never knew a word of it—I must say you were 
‘all very deep! Ah! there was one, though, now I think of it, you 
could not blind—clever as you both were. I remember sitting 
here talking to Denzil one night not long before he sailed, and he 
said to me, talking of Winnie—“ That dream or fancy is over; she 
is a sweet creature, God help her, for she will need help,” or words 
to that effect ; and then, speaking of you, he said how pleased he was 
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that you were to be with me; and added, “If I am not mistaken, 
she is a grand woman.” Depend upon it, he saw how matters 
stood—only, J should call you a foolish instead of a grand 
woman.’ 

‘Did Mr. Crewe say so?’ exclaimed Laura. ‘ I remember once 
thinking he perceived more than we thought. Ah! it was a 
terrible time for both Winnie and myself. Come, dear Mrs. 
Crewe, you are, after the Admiral, my best, my only friend; help 
me over this rugged bit of my road; “let us bury the past and 
accept the present.” 

‘I will do whatever you like, Laura dear,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, 
holding out her arms to her, ‘and am too glad to help you in any 
way; for if ever there was an angel of a girl, you are; only, do 
not ask me to send messages to your cousin. I am a poor insig- 
nificant widow, and I dare say what I think is of little matter; but 
if either of those creatures that have broken your heart and 
blighted your fortunes come near me, they will hear more than 
they would like.’ 

‘My heart is not broken,’ said Laura firmly. ‘ Wounded nigh 
unto death, I confess, but living still—this life of ours is wide 
enough and rich enough to afford more than one way to happiness, 
or at least content.’ 

‘ Well for you you can think so!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe with 
warm sympathy. ‘In your place, I should long to tear their eyes 
out, were it not for the purifying power of divine grace,’ she 
added, remembering herself. ‘Now, Laura dear, you must be quite 
worn out; go and lie down for a while, and as you have not eaten 
a mouthful of dinner I will bring you a strong cup of tea and a 
nice round of buttered toast about four o’clock.’ 

‘You are too kind and thoughtful,’ said Laura, kissing her. 
‘But you know I am to be in B. Street with my Cheddington 
picture, at a quarter past four, so I must go and get ready now: 
wish me good luck, for if Mr. Deacon likes it he may not only 
buy it, but employ me to make the copy of which he spoke.’ 


‘And this is to be luck for you!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe 


tragically. 
Laura smiled, nodded her head pleasantly, and left the room 
to prepare for her expedition. 
(Tc be continued.) 





